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Remarkable Remarks 


Lapy Astor, M.P.—Women are reason- 
able. 


WILL1AM Barnes, M.P.—I am for hang- 
ing the Kaiser. 


Hersert C. Hoover—I refused every 
button in Europe. 


Ep. Howr—I rarely see a sensible thing 
written about health, 


Art Critic J. G. HUNEKER—Art and 
democracy have nothing in common. 


Novetist Brasco IBANEZ — Every 
American man is afraid of his wife. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—No civili- 
zation can rise above its womanhood. 


GERALDINE FAarRRAR—We are paying 
more attention to our feet than we used to. 


Hvucu WatroLe—“Wuthering Heights” 
is the greatest novel in the English lan- 
guage. 


Rev. Dr. Roitt-WHEELER—The efnigra- 
tion to hell from America now exceeds that 
from England. 


DorotuHy Dix—No man can exist with- 
out some woman to tell him how handsome 
and wonderful he is. 


CHARLES M. Scowas—I have paid in 
my establishments in bonuses more than I 
pay to my stockholders. 


Mrs. Wooprow WiLtson—The White 
House will gladly coéperate in the “Save 
Money and Meat” campaign. 


SENATOR J. HAMILTON LEw1s—Annette 
Kellerman has done more for women’s 
styles than Old Mother Hubbard. 


W. J. BryaN—The average New Yorker 
does not know a great deal about the senti- 
ment thruout the rest of the country. 


SECRETARY FRANKLIN K. LANE—Wash- 
ington is a combination of political caucus, 
drawing room and civil service bureau. 


SENATOR Moses—Senator Kellogg and 
I have. been united in the bonds of political 
wedlock by the Rev. Woodrow Wilson. 


JOSEPH WaApE—If I wanted to become a 
tramp, I would seek information and advice 
from the most successful tramp I could 
find. 

Rev. B. G. Bourcnirer—If I had my 
way, I would have emblazoned on our ban- 


ners, “God Save the King and Beer for the 
British People.” 


ELINoR GUNN—Choose navy tricolette 
for the foundation and then panel it and 
have a smart little jacket of navy Poiret 
quill or gabardine. 


Lorp FisHER—Every airman knows that 
when the last war left off such a bombing 
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The Cover 


It would be interesting to know how 
many of our readers guessed that the 
youngster with his dog on the cover of this 
number of The Independent is a _ sure- 
*‘nough hero! We must admit we never 
should have suspected it if the caption 
under the photograph from which this re- 
production was made hadn’t told the whole 
exciting story. * 

Johnny and the dog (whose name, 
unfortunately, wasn’t “famous enough 
to be mentioned) were part of a crew 
of twenty-four men whose ship, the 
“Sydnaes,” was disabled in mid-ocean. For 
twelve days they drifted on the open sea, 
and Johnny at real sacrifice to himself saw 
to it that the dog was taken care of all that 
time. 

Finally a» Norwegian liner happened 
along and rescued the twenty-four men 
jand captain—and the dog. They were 
brought into New York where, after getting 
more attention than they had been used 
to, Johnny and the dog are rather inclined 
to stay. 


Pebbles 


“Yes, they say he is an indulgent hus- 
band.” 

“Wonder what he indulges in now.”— 
The Siren. 


Sir Oliver Lodge will find numbers of 
people in this country anxious to commune 
with departed spirits —Greenville (S. C0.) 
Piedmont. 


A girl dusted her face with powdered 
alum instead of the conventional beautifier, 
and the next morning there was a young 
man in town who couldn’t pucker his lips 
to whistle—Great Bend Tribune. 


“I know a man that has been married 
thirty years and he spends all his evenings 
at home.” 

“That’s what I call love.” 

“Oh, no, it’s paralysis.’—Widow. 


He wore one night a flannel robe, 
Which brought on perspiration ; 
This caused the robe to shrink so much 
He died from strangulation. 
—Boston (Mass.) Transcript. 


» “The railroad superintendent says there 
was a washout on the line Monday.” 
“That’s just the day for it.” 
“Why?” 
“Monday’s wash day.”—Evening World. 


A BOLSHE REFORM 
A certain young Bolshie named Xvznq 
(pronounced Ern), said, “Over a new leaf 
I will turn. 
I’ve wasted much oil 
My neighbors to boil— 
In future the beggars must burn.” 
—London Opinion. 
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Progress Follows the Fleet 


A Message from the United States Government 


By Josephus Daniels, 


HE United States is accustomed to think- 
ing of its navy as a fighting organization. 
And it is...perhaps the most efficient fight- 
ing organization in the world today. National 
defense is the main purpose of its existence, but the 
navy is very much more than a powerful fighting ma- 
chine. The by-products of its preparation to fight have 
contributed in the past and will contribute in the fu- 
ture in an even greater measure to the peaceful progress 
not only of the United States but of the entire world. 

In the life of this nation there has been, on an aver- 
age, one war in every twenty-nine years, If the navy 
in the twenty-six years of peace—for a war usually 
lasts three years—had occupied itself only with get- 
ting ready and keeping ready to fight, the fee ng of 
safety it afforded would be worth many times .hat it 
cost. 

But the American navy in the intervals of pe ice has 
not concerned itself merely with practice and drill and 
maneuvers. It has demonstrated in many ways its 
necessity as a peace time institution. In ‘ts contribu- 
tions to the spread of knowledge, the chai'ti :g of the 
seas, the discovery of new lands, the exten: on of com- 
merce by opening new doors to peoples h :herto un- 
known, the cutting down of the time required for ocean 
voyages, the cheapening of ocean traffic, the pioneer 
work of securing victories by diplomacy, the aid it has 
given in feeding starving peoples—in these and many 
other ways the American navy has been the pathfinder 
and the world is its debtor. 


Secretary of the Navy 


ment of war and the preservation of world peace. 
When that time does come there will be ushered in a 
golden age of discovery and exploration. And in the 
work of advancement the American navy will play, as 
it has in times of peace in the past, no small part. 

Just as in the construction of a man-of-war there is 
required the work of more trades than in any other 
kind of construction, so the navy, in its organization, 
utilizes a greater number of the sciences and arts than 
any other organization of its kind ever known to the 
world. For instance in addition to a great gun factory 
and many other industrial plants, the navy maintains 
a large number of shipyards for the building and re- 
pair of its vessels. It is one of the largest employers in 
the United States, and has therefore to deal with the 
problem of labor as well as difficult problems of civil 
and mechanical engineering. 

The science of navigation, a special branch of the 
astronomical science, is practiced on every ship that 
sails the seas. For accurate navigation there are re- 
quired correct tables of the position of the stars at all 
times, chronometers for determining the correct time, 
compasses for telling direction and instruments for ob- 
serving the heavenly bodies. 

In the navy everything having to do with navigation 
is concentrated at the Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton, which checks and corrects chronometers, and 
studies compass problems and naval instruments gen- 
erally. The Observatory publishes the Nautical Al- 
manac, which like the charts 





We are hoping in the fu- 
ture the intervals between 
wars may be longer and the 
wars shorter, or that they 
may disappear altogether. I 
am confident that this will 
come to pass. The world after 
four years of war has entered 
into a psychological twilight 
zone, It is a time when Amer- 
ica, for instance, has permit- 
ted to be done in her name a 
thing that is un-American. It 
is, however, no time for 
despair. The mistakes that 
have been made will be coz: 
rected. Ultimately there will 
come, I am convinced, an in- 








and manuals devised by the 
Hydrographic Office of the 
navy, are used by mariners 
thruout the world. 

The Naval War College, 
founded primarily for “the 
study of problems of modern 
warfare,” is one of the few 
institutions in the United 
States in which close study is 
given to the science and 

. problems of international law. 
It falls to naval officers more 
than to any other group of 
our citizens to apply the rules 
and principles of this science 

‘ and they are among the lead- 
ing authorities on the subject 








ternational organization, with ©" "~ 


the United States as one of 


its members, for the abolish- 


the future of our 


Secretary Daniels seems to be using the toy 
battleship as a crystal ball in which to tell 


in the United States. 
Everyone knows of the 
pioneer [Continued on page 74 
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“We've Struck a Gusher!” 


Some Funny Things Happened in Texas 
When the Oil Boom Swept the State 





By 
Chester T. 


Crowell 
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After four years of crop failure, in the spring of 1919 the farmers of Central West Texas were twice blessed 
—with bumper wheat crops and with an oil boom that sprayed liquid wealth over the entire countryside 


HE story of Aladdin’s lamp finds a rival in what 

has happened in Central West Texas during the 

years 1918 and 1919. In order that you may 

adequately appreciate the enormity of the 
change let us begin before the discovery of oil there and 
take a look at the country and its people. 

Central West Texas has rich soil but very uncertain 
rainfall. Nearly every spring the cotton, corn, wheat, 
sorghum grains and cattle present a picture of pros- 
perity which soon begins to fade over wide areas where 
rain fails to fall at the time needed. It is a country 
sorely afflicted by disastrous hail storms. which beat 
the crops into powder, sometimes just before the har- 
vest. Wheat is harvested there in June and July. 

The soil is sandy and loose. I have known dry winds 
to blow a crop clear out of the ground after it had pro- 
gressed halfway to maturity with wonderful promise. 
Most of the farmers and some of the ranchmen owed 
land notes. One or two good seasons would have made 
them independent. But the irregularity of the seasons 
kept them living on hope—and hundreds of them failed 
every year. 

In 1915 there was a complete crop failure in spots 
as big as the smaller New England states. In 1916 
these spots were larger and more numerous. In 1918 


the grass did not even come up in the spring anywhere . 


in Central West Texas. Thousands of farmers nearly 
starved to death. They came out of West Texas in cov- 
ered wagons by the thousands. Whole train loads of 
men, women and children were sent away to work in 
munition factories. 

As a result of the general conditions Central West 
Texas has most of the Socialist population in Texas. It 
is probably the only state in the Union where the So- 
cialists are mostly farmers. The last good crop they 
had made in that part of the state was made in 1915. 
There was a general spirit of utter discouragement. 

In October of 1917 the McClesky well near the little 
town of Ranger in Eastland county on the Texas & 
Pacific Railway began gushing one thousand barrels a 
day of high grade petroleum. There had already been 
quite a bit of interest stirred up in prospecting for oil 
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because shallow wells in the town of Brownwood were 
producing two to twelve barrels a day from a depth of 
only 200 to 300 feet. Scores of these wells were- drilled 
in back yards and on vacant lots. Adventurous souls 
began to lease the mineral rights on lands at twenty- 
five cents to one dollar an acre. In hundreds of in- 
stances this lease money prevented farmers from ac- 
tually starving. The credit of the whole section was 
about exhausted by the bad years of 1916 and 1917. 

The rush to Ranger was true to form for a western 
boom, Millionkires seeking leases wrapped themselves 
in blankets au. ‘slept on the ground. It was the coldest 
winter the » had ever known. Influenza broke out 
and killed seéfes of people. But the leasing went on. 
Automobiles were shattered on almost impassable roads 
by men who cared nothing for expenses if they could 
only buy leases. 

Then followed the attempts to haul drilling ma- 
chinery and Supplies thru the mud. A man and team 
brought fifteen to twenty dollars a day. Soon there was 
a shortage of drillers and they were paid up to twenty- 
five dollars a day. Laborers were paid ten. Men stood 
in line behind each chair or stool in a restaurant wait- 
ing hours to get a bite to eat. The population of Ranger 
is now 25,000. 

In the summer of 1918 a wild cat well on the Burk- 
burnett townsite near Wichita Falls and almost due 
north of Ranger came in a gusher, There was a new 
rush, more exciting than any of the others, because 
this townsite was subdivided and each lot became the 
basis of an oil company. Leasing spreads out a hundred 


‘miles in all directions from each discovery well. Liter- 


ally hundreds of millions of dollars poured into specu- 
lation in leases which the farmers and ranchmen sold. 
Thousands of these hard pressed pioneers received 
more for their leases than they had paid for their land 
in fee simple. 

In September of 1918 the Hog Creek Oil Company’s 
wild cat well came in a gusher near the little com- 
munity called Hogtown in southern Eastland county. 
A new rush followed. Hogtown is now called Desde- 
mona. 
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It was not long before the single track railroads 
serving the oil territory had to declare embargoes on 
freight in order to move in enough food to prevent 
these millionaires from starving to death. At one time 
in 1919 there were 2200 freight cars consigned to 
Ranger alone resting on sidetracks all the way to St. 
Louis. There were practically no terminal facilities 
in any of the oil towns and freight was often unloaded 
two or three miles out—wherever the car happened to 
be found. 

Soon the ranchmen, farmers and merchants began to 
play the oil game as well as the big companies. Groups 
of men in a club or office in some distant Texas city 
would make up a pool and send one of their number 
to buy leases as a speculation, Crooks whose only pur- 
pose was to sell stock would buy a wildcat lease and 
drill a well—because the law required that much—and 
some of them to their utter astonishment struck oil. 
Such accidents nearly wrecked their plans, but in most 
instances they were careful to see that the stockhold- 
ers got no dividends. 

Under the Federal Government’s revised system of 
taxation—revised to encourage production of oil needed 
to prosecute the war against Germany—an offset was 
allowed for drilling expenses. This made it possible 
for the large companies to use for the drilling of wild- 
cat test wells money they would otherwise have paid 
into the Federal treasury. They reversed their old time 
plan of letting “the sucker” do the exploring, and be- 
gan drilling scores of wells far from proven territory. 

To make a long story short the oil fever swept the 
largest state in the Union, leaving no part of it unaf- 
fected. Hundreds of 





miles from Central 
West Texas men be- 
gan drilling wells in 
Duval county, south 
of San Antonio near 
the Rio Grande Riv- 
er. And they struck 
oil. They also found 
oil near San An- 
tonio. A great re- 
vival of exploration 
occurred near Hous- 
ton, where the oldest 
and most famous 
wells of the state as 
well as large re- 
fineries are situated. 
New pools are still 
being developed 
there. 

At the _ present 
time I would esti- 
mate that not less 
than 5000 oil wells 
are being drilled or 
have been contracted 
for and will be 
drilled in Texas. 
Some of these will 
cost morethan 
$100,000 each—and 
may prove dry holes. 
Some will cost only 
$2,000. Perhaps a 
safe average would 














be $30,000 each. 
Moreover, it is prac- 
tically certain that 
less than one-third 
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Miss Sugar Lane stopped dressmak- 
ing when the boom struck Wichita 
Falls and became an oil magnate 
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Uncle Bob Wash, on the Buck Waggoner ranch, didn’t 
like to see teams trampling his wheat even when the 
land on which he had sown it brought in one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of oil for his employer 


of them will produce. Those which do strike oil will 
make new millionaires. It is one of the most alluring 
and dangerous gambles on earth. The average on wild- 
cat wells is about one producer in forty, but naturally 
most of the wells are being drilled in what is called 
proven territory—tho there is no certainty even one 
hundred yards from a gusher. 

But oil was not all that came to drouth stricken Cen- 
tral West Texas. In January of 1919 more rain fell 
than during the entire year of 1918. The year 1919 
was the best that country has ever known. Every crop 
planted was a tremendous success and sold at high 
prices. Hundreds of men rented wheat land from ab- 
sentee farmers at one dollar an acre and made twenty- 
five bushels to the acre. Such was the state of mind that 
some wheat gamblers wouldn’t pay even one dollar an 
acre cash rental, but took the land on shares. In those 
cases the landowners also profited. West Texas had 
the highest grade cotton in the state. It sold at thirty 
to forty cents the pound. Cotton pickers were paid six 
to twenty dollars a day. Country merchants did such 
an enormous business that the wives of wealthy men 
were called behind the counters to serve as clerks and 
wait on the newly rich cotton pickers. Today Texas 
and more especially Central West Texas is simply wal- 
lowing in money. Thousands of those who went away 
in covered wagons and perhaps saw their teams starve 
on the road have returned in Pullman drawing rooms. 

Quite naturally the acquisition of so much wealth by 
persons not accustomed to it has not been good for all 
of them. Many tragically funny things have happened. 
One sees country women dressed like Christmas trees. 
Silly boys wreck high priced cars to “show off.” One 
man bought a ticket to St. Louis, “going to see the 
East,” and after checking his baggage tore up the 
ticket, thinking he had no more use for it. Some have 
moved into little nearby towns thinking they are in 
cities where they can “do society.” Some have built ex- 
travagant homes that would give an architect or in- 
terior decorator delirium tremens. 

But these are exceptions. These instances have been 
grossly and insultingly [Continued on page 72 











lf He Were President 


The Independent’s Series of Articles of Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


A. Mitchell Palmer 


Including an Interview with the Attorney General 


By Donald Wilhelm 


T the present writ- 

ing many Demo- 

crats, even others, 

hail Attorney 
General Palmer as preém- 
inently worthy of the 
White House, Certainly he 
easily demonstrated him- 
self the most impressive 
“possibility” put forward 
at the Democratic National 
Committee banquet in 
Washington. 

The esteem of him rests, 
basically, not merely on his 
personal force and excel- 
lence as an orator, but also 
on his record—his record, 
especially, of the last three 
years. His record, more 
than that of any other 
“candidate,” hangs these 
days in the balance. The 
characteristics of the other 
candidates, Mr. Hoover, 





© Clinedinst, from Keystone View. 


“But why?” you asked. 

“Because as production 
begins in the spring and is 
anticipated in the markets, 
prices are going to fall. 
Moreover, there are pros- 
pects that exports are not 
going to be so large as 
was anticipated, because of 
financial difficulties. The 
rate of exchange will af. 
fect prices. 

“Then,” he said conclu- 
sively, fingering an un- 
lighted cigar and leaning 
forward, with a shove of 
his powerful chin, “I can 
say that I am not only ex. 
pressing the language of 
hope but the language of 
confidence when I say that 
the peak has been reached 
and we are now on the 
downward trend.” 

He went on: “Our effort 





Mr. McAdoo, General 
Wood, are massed together 
and well defined. For the 
others there are more or 


At the beginning of the war Mr. Palmer offered his services to 
the Government and was made Alien Property Custodian. In 
this office he uncovered nearly a billion dollars’ worth of enemy 
property in America and at the time of his resignation was 
virtually head of a huge trust. company comprizing 32,296 trusts 


to lower prices thru legisla- 
tion and law enforcement 
has been sincere, strong, 
well started. If it does not 


less constant and predicta- 
ble reactions and redactions. For Mr. Palmer every- 
thing depends ! 

To illustrate, let us venture into the Department of 
Justice, to which, by the way, Mr. Palmer has given 
admirable impetus by his hard-driving, ceaseless enter- 
prize, and ask him a question about the high cost of 
living, of which he is principally the official custodian. 

“The fact is,” he said, “we started this campaign 
against the high cost of living in the period of scant 
demand and large production—along about the first of 
August. That is the time when the necessities of life 
are produced in the largest amount and consumed in 
the smallest. Men and women do not eat or wear so 
much in midsummer as in winter, of course. We are 
now”’—this was in December—“in the period of scant 
production and largest demand. The range of prices is 
always upward from midsummer to midwinter. In the 
years whose figures I have examined, the range of 
prices has been very much more decidedly upward than 
in the present year, when there has been practically no 
upward trend of prices during the last four months. 
That fact indicates that either our campaign, or some- 
thing else, has resulted in holding the lines steady and 
keeping prices from going up. And if prices can be kept 
from going up for a reasonable length of time, they are 
bound to sag.” 
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succeed, at least we shall be 
able to say that, in the circumstances, we have done 
the best we could. But”—this decisively—‘“it will 
succeed !” 

“You mean, Mr. Attorney General ad 

“I mean that if people believe in our effort to lower 
prices, prices will come down.” 

He explained: “I don’t like to use the word ‘psychol 
ogy.’ It is abused. But I insist that if you make the 
people believe prices are going to come down, prices 
will come down. Why? Because people will not buy in a 
full market, and that fact in itself would tend to de 
crease demand for large supply and work to lower 
prices.” 

At once it may be said that economists, who have less 
faith in “psychology” than in the relentless working of 
economic law, will look askance on Mr. Palmer’s con- 
clusions. First, as a matter of theory; second, because 
most of them accept as axiomatic the rule that prices 
cannot be controlled or profiteering eliminated by proc- 
lamation or prosecution; third, because they instinctive- 
ly doubt if any one, especially any Washington official, 
can vitally alter, except in emergency, the “psychology” 
of the whole American people; fourth, because they in- 
sist the facts are in—that prices have risen, to prove 
which not a few have discovered evidence, or proof, in 
the statistical conclusions of the Bureau of Statistics of 
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the Department of Labor, and in other experienced and 
skilled agencies. Indeed, that bureau’s figures, which 
are published periodically, indicate that “the lines have 
not been held steady,” that prices in December were the 
highest of all, and were excelled by no others except 
those in January! ‘ 

On the other hand, the fact remains that if Mr. 
Palmer was the Cabinet member who volunteered, in 
the pinch, to try for a hit with, and at, the high cost of 
living—well, his friends say he was the “pinch-hitter.” 

He was a valorous “pinch-hitter” also after an at- 
tempt was made to blow him and his family to atoms, 
after still another bomb was sent him thru the mail. 
Mr. Palmer calmly put the Bureau of Investigation, in 
his department, to work. After a campaign that was 
carried on for months and is still under way, his men 
gathered in the rebels. As a part of his campaign he 
represented to Congress the need of drastic legislation, 
and, of course, from the prosecutors’ point of view, 
great difficulty long has been apparent in getting con- 
victions for treason or sedition. He did not write either 
the Sterling or Graham measures. However, as Mr. 
Palmer got the credit, he must stand the responsibility 
for the campaign on radicalism, and howsoever care- 
fully it was carried on, there are signs that it will in 
some measure recoil on him. Also, it was just such a 
drive, apprehended to endanger freedom of press and 
speech, that resulted in the extinction of the old Whig 
party and the birth of the Republican party. 

But, granting this, you hear friends of Mr. Palmer 
say that what they call the “Red terror” was extending 
itself, not only to local 
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Press Illustrating 


Mr. Palmer and his little daughter, Mary Dixon Palmer, 
in his Washington home, which the Reds attempted to 
blow up at the time of his investigation into their activities 


“We have,” he said, “taken these defendants out of 
every business except that which is usually the busi- 
ness of the butcher, the meat business, and the products 
which are generally handled by butchers—butter, 
cheese and poultry. We have got them back, it seems to 
me, to the business which they originally went into; 
and, as to that business, we have bound them by per- 
petual injunction, restraining them from 





soviets but into the ranks _ 
of conservative labor, and 
that if the Communist 
plan to connive little 
strikes, then strikes of 
whole industries, then a 
national strike of all, had 
been carried on, where 
would prices be? Where 
would the Government of 
these United States of 
America be? Had it not 
been for the intervention 
of Mr. Palmer? 

You hear them say, 
also, that Mr. Palmer, by 
preparing to bring crim- 
inal and civil proceedings 
against the packers under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law, forced them to terms, 
and, as he explained to the 
Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, 
was able to achieve an un- 
expected victory, and was 
able, without years of liti- 
gation, to dictate to the 
packers the manner of 
their surrender of their 
conclusive competitive su- 
periorities in hundreds of 
lines other than their 
slaughtering, preparation, 








agreeing or combining or arranging to 
do anything which is an attempt to 
monopolize that business or in restraint 
. of trade in that business. 

“In other words, we have, as to the 
meat business, an injunction of exactly 
the kind that the Sherman anti-trust law 
contemplates for the Government to get 
against men charged with a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. 

“The second thing that we have done 
is to restrain and enjoin them forever 
collectively and individually and in every 
other fashion from engaging in any un- 
lawful trade practices. The result of that 
would be that any person or any concern, 
the Government, or any individual who 
was able to show an unlawful practice by 
these defendants or any of them will be 
permitted to come into court in this very 
case and present a showing which would 
entitle them to adjudication against the 
defendants for contempt. Those are all 
the things that we could possibly accom- 
plish by a bill and an adverse decree.” 

On the other hand, you find, in the re- 
ports on the packing industry of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Part II, that on 
May 10, nearly a score of years ago, in 
1902, the Department of Justice filed a 
petition in equity for an _ injunction 
against the packers, A temporary injunc- 
tion was granted; then, on May 26, 1903, 








° Wide World 
and packing of meat “agi 


foods; and, in addition, to 
keep the Government free 
to prosecute the packers 
howsoever it may later 
wish. 


As Attorney General, Mr. Palmer reorganized 
the entire Department of Justice and investi- 
gated, among other things, the packing indus- 
try, the Reds, the causes of the high cost of 
living and the claims of the coal miners. But 
he’s a “rotten golfer,” say his friends, because 
even when he’s playing he wants to talk shop 


a permanent injunction, which, as modi- 
fied later by the Supreme Court, specifi- 
cally enjoined the packers and all their 
representatives and attorneys from con- 
spiring to thwart competition in bidding 
for live stock or in selling it, from raising 
or lowering prices [Continued on page 68 























From Paris to London we flew in an open plane where 
the passenger sat deep in a cockpit behind the pilot 
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The plane in which I first went over the Channel 
had a cabin more comfortable than a Pullman car 


By Harold Howland 


A story that will give you the sensation of having 
been over the London-Paris air route for yourself 


HE letter and the telegram were clearly incom- 

patible. They had no common divisor. The one 

commanded me to the discussion of a contract 

down in Fleet Street at ten thirty the next 
morning. The other set the hour of three thirty the 
next afternoon for an interview in an office on the 
Place de la Concorde. Both appointments were impera- 
tive. It was to accomplish precisely these two things 
that I had crossed the Atlantic. I could not go back with 
either undone. But both my correspondents—it was 
the devil’s own luck—informed me that it was tomor- 
row or not at all for the next month. One was off for 
the moors of Scotland—an Englishman’s shooting en- 
gagements are sacrosanct; the other was sailing for 
America, of all places! But I must see him in Paris 
among his official] surroundings. 

Now Paris is 250 miles from London. Even if the 
Channel tunnel were already built, five hours by rail 
direct would hardly do the trick. The present day 
method of rail, steamer and rail does not contemplate, 
or permit, doing business in both cities the same day. 

I left the breakfast table of my hotel in Trafalgar 
Square much harassed in mind. Which of the two en- 
gagements should I forego? Evidently it must be one 
or the other. But which? As I dodged the motor-Jug- 
gernauts under the Nelson monument London was win- 
ning. In Cockspur Street, Paris got the upper hand. At 
the foot of the Haymarket the London contract made 


its insistent claim again; I couldn’t go away and leave 
that unsettled. As I went up the steps of the club in 
Pall Mall it looked as tho I should be leaving for Paris 
by the night boat; that opportunity must not be over- 
looked. Then appeared the god from the machine. 

An Englishman’s assistance is never intrusive. But 
if he offers it, the offer is sincere, and the help will be 
effective. It is like the old aphorism anent the differerice 
between a diplomat and a lady. “When a diplomat says 
‘yes’ he means ‘perhaps,’ when he says ‘perhaps’ he 
means ‘no,’ if he says ‘no’ he is no diplomat. But when 
a lady says ‘no’ she means ‘perhaps,’ when she says 
‘perhaps’ she means ‘yes,’ if she says ‘yes’ she is no 
lady.” So when an Englishman says that a thing “may 
be accomplished,” it is as good as done. My English 
friend heard the tale of woe that I was too American or 
too little English to keep to myself, took his pipe from 
between his teeth, and said, “Why not both?” “Very 
nice,” I replied, with some heat and much irony. “But 
it can’t be done. London to Paris in five hours! I 
haven’t wings!” “No,” said he, his pipe where it be- 
longed again. “But I have. Want ’em?” I could only 
nod a stupefied assent. He continued, “Get your pass- 
port vised today, telegraph your man in Paris that 
you'll be there, keep your Fleet Street appointment in 
the morning, and be ready at your hotel—it’s Morley’s, 
isn’t it?—at eleven thirty with only a small bag and a 
heavy coat. A car will call for you.” It sounded like a 

rather vague “perhaps”; but I knew he was 











no diplomat, so it must mean “yes.” I asked no 
questions, and followed his instructions to the 
letter. 

At eleven thirty the next morning, my Lon- 
don business satisfactorily done, I was ready; 
and so was the car. As the commissionaire 
reached to open the door for me, the chauffeur 
remarked, “Good morning, sir. Here is your 
ticket, with Mr. ’s compliments.” I 
grasped it, murmured something, got in, and, 
as the car slipped under the Admiralty Arch 
into the Mall, set myself to guessing. (If you 
are an American in England, you must guess; 
the English expect it of you.) But indeed I al- 
ready knew; and I was not altogether sure 
that I liked the knowledge. I was going “over” 
the Channel in very truth. 

The ticket was as matter of fact as any rail- 
way ticket. It called for a passage by the Lon- 
don-Paris Air Express from London to Paris 
and return. If I had bought it, it would have 
cost me forty guineas—something like $200 at 








Coming back from Paris “we got lost in the mist,” as the pilot said 
later, “and went over to the war for a while. We made our schedule tho” 
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the pre-war rate of exchange, but not.so much 
nowadays. 
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As the car shot out thru the London suburbs to 
Hounslow, where the aerodrome of our departure was, 
I thought of former trips across the Channel. I remem- 
bered the first, as a somewhat callow youth, when I 
forgot in the wee sma’ hours that things which go over 
the rail to windward are likely to return with distress- 
ing suddenness. I remembered the latest, under full 
war conditions, when I left London after an early 
breakfast and reached Paris long after midnight. I 
had seen the Channel] choppy and mischievous; I had 
seen it calm under a night of fog, with the white phan- 
tom of Beachy Head coming up with the dawn; I had 
seen it ruled across with the dot and dash line of the 
buoys supporting the great steel submarine net, spat- 
tered with inquisitive trawlers, and hovered over by 
watchful blimps and planes. I wondered how it would 
look this time. I wondered when I should see Paris. 

At the Hounslow aerodrome everything was quiet 
and unhurried, with that deceptive British casualness 
which tends to drive a high strung Yankee crazy until 
he has learned to understand it—and sometimes after. 
A stray watchman directed me tentatively into an im- 
provised office. A government officer, with an abstract- 
ed air of having his whole mind on something really 
important and fearfully remote, examined my pass- 
port and permitted me to fill out and sign a document 
recording my mother’s maiden name, where my grand- 
father was born, why I wanted to go to France anyway, 
and otherimportant 
trifles. No one prevented 
me from walking out on 
the great flat ground 
which in the days of the 
air raids on London 
must have been as | 
crowded and busy as it - 
was now idle and desert- 
ed. There a single biplane 
stood in front of the han- 
gar, with a mechanic or 
two busy over its engine, 
a young officer in flying 
rig smoking in utter de- 
tachment, and_ several 
other men standing 
about with no apparent 
concern in this world or 
any other less than a 
dozen light-years away. 
One of them diffidently 
suggested looking at my ~ + ¥. 
ticket. He glanced at it “""™"™ 
and handed it back. I Striking proof 
gathered from the gen- 
eral atmosphere that if 
I wished to climb into the machine no one would object. 
I did so. Someone took my little bag and stowed it in a 
locker. The hinged roof of the little compartment in 
which I sat was pulled into place and fastened. The man 
who had looked at my ticket suggested that if I wanted 
to have one of the sliding windows open it should be on 
the port side. The flying officer had climbed to his seat 
forward of my cabin and was hidden from me by: the 
bulkhead. I glanced at my watch. In thirty seconds it 
would be twelve thirty. The mechanics took hold of the 
big propeller out at the plane’s nose. Someone said 
quietly, “Contact.” They whirled the propeller. The 
engine began to bark, to stammer crescendo e acceler- 
ando, to roar. We lumbered off across the field in a wide 
sweep. 

“Taxiing” over a flying field is not the poetry of mo- 
tion. The field is too rough, the machine too heavy. But 
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that air travel is no longer 
a novelty—a page of Mr. Howland’s pass- 
port vised “Paris par air,” “France by air” 
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The cabin of an Airco plane, with its comfortable chairs 
and table, is as pleasant a place to lounge and as 
efficient a place to work in as a study on terra firma 


presently there comes a moment when the bumping 
ceases; it is like slipping in a motor car from a rutted 
dirt road on to an asphalt boulevard. You instinctively 
look over. The ground is farther away. It continues to 
drop. That is all. You are off. 

Now I had a moment to consider the compartment in 
which I sat. It was perhaps three feet wide by six 
long by seven high. It contained two leather 
covered seats facing each other, with a narrow 
table or shelf between them. If I had not been 
alone, my companion’s knees would have 
brushed mine under the table, An arched roof, 
with two sliding windows on each side, kept 
out the wind and made the cabin intimate and 
cosy. On the table before me were two fascin- 
ating instruments. The dial of one was gradu- 
ated in miles, and it was only a moment or two 
before the needle had reached the 100 mark, 
where it hovered gently with occasional swings 
up and down between 97 and 106. The figures 
on the other dial were in thousands. The needle 
swung slowly thru its are to the figure 3000, 
and there it stayed with hardly a quiver for an 
hour or more. We were flying three-fifths of a 
mile above the earth at a speed of 100 miles 
per hour. I had no compass, but any good 
woodsman knows that when the sun is shining 
his watch will show him the north quite as 
well. Our course, I discovered, was southeast 
by south. The straight line to Paris gives you 
the longest flight across the Channel; so the 
Air Express is accustomed to take a course like 
a dog’s leg golf hole, crossing the water in the 
neighborhood of Boulogne. 

“And how,” I can hear you asking impatiently, “did 
you feel? Comfortable? Cold? Nervous? Seasick? 
Scared? Deafened?” Let me see if I can tell you. Com- 
fortable? Yes, as an old shoe, The seat was a lot better 
than a Pullman chair, for it fitted snugly and was inno- 
cent of that peculiar construction behind the head which 
seems expressly planned to paralyze the neck muscles. 
Cold? No, merely bracingly cool. The forward port win- 
dow was slid open, and there was plenty of fresh air; but 
an overcoat, an Angora waistcoat, and a traveling rug 
made all serene within. Nervous? Frankly, yes. But 
nerves depend so definitely on temperament; and one 
who is absurdly nervous in a motor car on a solid road 
at a speed of 30 miles an hour could hardly be expected 
to be stolid and phlegmatic on his first ride at 100 miles 
an hour 3000 feet above the friendly, walkable earth. 
But the nervousness was no [Continued on page 69 
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The State of the Union 


| By Archer Wall Douglas 


ness should so survive and prosper in these troubled 

and uncertain times. Altho facing the immediate 
certainty of a declining European market for our com- 
modities, Americans are gambling on margins in the grain 
pits and stock markets, speculating wildly in farm lands 
in the West, investing in wildcat oil schemes. 

Yet, despite sinister and untoward elements, there is 
an inherent strength in the business situation. City dwell- 
ers and men of affairs have a delusion that their enter- 
prizes and their financial influence are the compelling pow- 
er in the country’s progress and advancement. In spite of 
the truth of much they claim, it is none the less a fact that 
the great centers depend for their very existence upon the 
wealth and productive power of the vast number of little 
known, unnoticed, but decentralized and democratic locali- 
ties that form the backbone of the nation. 

The answer to the riddle of our present prosperity lies 
almost wholly in the sound conditions underlying the home 
industries of these smaller communities,—communities 
that are largely self-supporting and self-contained. 

Out in Central Arizona, around Phoenix, for instance, 
they are raising the priceless long staple Egyptian cot- 
ton, forty thousand bales, two million dollars in value in 
1919, where only a few years ago there existed only the 
forbidding and sterile desert. And all because of the great 
Roosevelt dam that impounds and distributes the waters 
of the Salt River in life-giving irrigation. In this same 
belt, Arizona is producing alfalfa for growing herds and 
cantaloupes in hundreds of carloads for shipment to the 
great eastern cities. Farmers are doing the same thing in 
the once hopeless desert of the Imperial Valley in Cali- 
fornia, and in much greater volume, because the Colorado 
River has been turned in on the once parched land. 


[= wonder is, and still the wonder grows, that busi- 


O eastward thru southern New Mexico and Texas, along 

the Gulf Coast, and up the Atlantic seaboard to Chesa- 
peake Bay, and you will get the story of cotton, a small 
crop but at prices higher than in fifty years. Early fruits 
and vegetables are going northward in literally thousands 
of carloads week after week. The entire Florida peninsula 
makes its living largely from garden truck and fruits. 

Iowa, likewise, is full of prosperity, for its farmers had 
a great corn crop in 1919—the largest of any state in the 
Union. It also has more hogs than any other common- 
wealth. Also much livestock. And Iowa farmers are among 
the most efficient agriculturists in this country, typifying 
that widespread advance in intelligent farming that is 
spreading all over the West and South. 

There are many oil fields, too, in Texas, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Oklahoma and Kansas that add daily to the output of 
wealth and money spending. Tulsa, Oklahoma, was once 
only a water tank station. Today it is “going on” to one 
hundred thousand inhabitants and is incredibly rich. All 
because of oil. The Miami district in northeastern Okla- 
homa was unheard of till a few years ago, when ‘some of 
the richest zinc deposits in all the world were discovered 
there. ; 

Across the line is Missouri, the greatest poultry state in 
the Union. Eggs and poultry are now high priced and in 
great demand. So the farmers’ wives of Missouri market 
fifty million dollars’ worth of poultry products annually. 

Still further north, in Wisconsin, there are more blooded 
dairy cows than in any other state in the Union. The dairy 
interests of Wisconsin, mostly farmers, market two hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of their products each year. 
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There are many silver mines in Colorado and Montana, 
and they are running full time. For a silver mine today is 
more valuable than a gold mine. Also in Colorado, sugar 
beets are a good crop, commanding high prices, and the 
sugar beet mills are running day and night. There are vast 
groves of pecans in Texas, and eastward to Georgia, and the 
demand for these nuts has built up a great business. 

The two northwestern counties of Arkansas had a great 
apple crop last year and they are getting high prices for 
it because of the high grade of the fruit and its attractive 
appearance. Georgia sent over eight million dollars’ worth 
of fresh peaches to market in 1919, and has much spend- 
ing money in consequence. 

From East Texas, south and east to the Gulf and to the 
Atlantic Ocean, there is a vast belt of yellow pine forest, 
which is full of sawmills getting out lumber at extrava- 
gant prices to satisfy an apparently insatiable demand for 
building material. 


ODAY there is much business in the three-fourths of the 

country ruled by the farmer, because the farmer is buy- 
ing liberally. Not only is he buying the things that he needs 
to conduct his farm, but he is installing every known con- 
venience and comfort for himself and his family. Running 
water and electric lights for his house, new labor saving 
household devices for his wife and family, new furnishings 
for his home, pianos, records, and always automobiles. He 
can do these things because the 1919 crops brought him 
much money. So long as he continues to buy, there will be 
a great volume of business in most of the country. 

The small towns, which make business for the big towns 
and the great cities, are also buying, because the farmer is 
their most important customer. Then, too, many a little 
town has a manufacturing plant, a shoe factory, or a lum- 
ber mill, or a cotton mill, or a cement factory, or an overall 
factory. The workingmen in these plants are getting the 
highest wages in their history, and they are spending them 
freely, extravagantly, foolishly. This is typical of manu- 
facturing cities and towns all over the country. For busi- 
ness thrives on spending, not on saving. The consumer is 
buying as he never bought before, despite the unusual 
and often unwarranted high prices of commodities. Both 
the purchasing power of the consumer and the volume of 
general business are at flood tide. The producer in every 
line, agricultural and industrial, finds his products in con- 
stant and unceasing demand. 

Contrary to much that is said and preached, however, 
the average business man realizes perfectly well the un- 
naturalness and artificiality of the present situation. He 
knows that it cannot last a great while longer, for sooner or 
later there must come a slowing down of pace, a lessening 
in demand, and a consequent recession in prices. But he 
does not believe that such a change is yet upon us, or that 
it is immediately imminent. Meanwhile he is perfectly 
content to take a gambler’s chance and to make the most 
of the situation while it lasts. Until this point of view is 
altered, matters will go on much as now. 


The Penalty of Insolence 


THE public will stand being robbed but it will not stand 
being mocked. “What are you going to do about it?” was 
the phrase which wrecked the Tweed ring. The famous 
quip, “The public be damned,” has cost the railroads hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. The Kaiser’s alleged reference 
to the “contemptible” British army was the best recruiting 


























Thoughts for a Penny 


From British Cartoons 











Cheney in London Passing Show 
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London Daily Express 
JUST A TIMELY REMINDER 











Thomas in London Opinion 


INSOLVENT EUROPE 
The King of the Belgians (to “Uncle” 
Sam): “My people cannot live on glory. 
What will you lend on my medals?” 


















Loundun World 


KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE SHOT 











Low in London Star 
J. Bull: “We've got to get him 
up, or he'll have us down” 


Hop in Manchester Sunday Chronicle (right) 


“And certain stars shot madly 
from their spheres.”—Shakespeare 
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sergeant England ever had. We all remember the effect of 
the remark of a German official about “idiotic Yankees” in 
stirring up war sentiment in this country, just as a Span- 
ish diplomat’s reference to President McKinley as a “cheap 
politician” was one of the stimulating causes of the Span- 
ish war. In every case there was real injury lying behind 
the insult but it was the insult which could not be for- 
given. 

We recall all this history to remind a certain opponent 
of rent legislation at Albany, who is reported to have de- 
clared that “we landlords want all we can get,” that he 
is invoking ruin on his cause. The people will listen to 
reasonable arguments even in defense of unreasonable 
profits, but they will not listen to unreasonable arguments 
even in defense of reasonable profits. Point out the heavy 
expenses of the landlord in higher taxes, labor costs and 
repairs and you may defeat hostile legislation, but deny 
the right of the State government to protect the tenant and 
it will enact the most vindictive and confiscatory laws just 
to spite you. The American voter will not take a “dare.” 


Cultivating the Mob Mind in 


Colleges 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


ASTERN papers are very much excited over the 

k condition of the Normal School at Fort Hays, where, 

it is said, a student soviet is in control and “the 
ducking of the faculty has become an almost hourly occur- 
rence” and the riots “almost have resulted in the loss of 
two lives.” It seems that Miss Logs, Professor of Eugenics 
—which I understand is Greek for Good Breeding—advised 
the students to duck anyone, man or woman, who refused 
to turn out on the following day to help construct a run- 
ning track. The students took the advice literally and three 
men—not twenty-three as the “almost hourly” in the 
despatch would imply—two professors and one student who 
declined to comply with the students’ ultimatum were 
thrown into the pond. One of the professors telegraphed 
to Topeka for protection, apparently expecting the Gov- 
ernor to call out the militia. But the matter was referred 
back to the county attorney who decided that the blame 
lay with the professors for not obeying the students. “It 
was,” explains the financial secretary, who seems to be the 
chief authority in the institution, “simply an expression of 
college spirit, nothing more.” 

He is quite right. It was nothing more than an ex- 
pression of college spirit and the same sort of college 
spirit finds some sort of expression in every college that 
I know. Therein lies the danger of it. For it means that 
our educational institutions are deliberately training the 
youth of the nation in the habit of mind that is most de- 
structive to democracy, the tyranny of the majority. 

I don’t see that it makes much difference in principle 
whether the ducking is done to faculty or freshmen. It is 
not so much a question of latitude in discipline as it is of 
longitude in geography. In western institutions there is no 
such great gulf fixed between teachers and students as in 
the East. The older colleges of the country are organized 
on the principle of a hierarchy, from top to bottom. The 
order might be put into mathematical form as 
trustees faculty faculty students 
president professor sophomore freshman 

But in some of the western states the board of trustees 
has been found superfluous and has been eliminated. And 
where all who teach—or occupy a teaching position—are 
indiscriminately called “professors,” usually in one sylla- 
ble, academic rank is hard to maintain. Instructors and 
students mingle freely and voluntarily share each other’s 
labors and pleasures. 

This is democratic. But enforced extra-curricular activi- 
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ties and compulsory conformity to custom or costume are 
essentially anti-democratic, for real democracy depends 
upon respect for individual rights. The Declaration of 
Independence of the nation is based upon the declaration 
of the independence of the individual contained in its pre- 
amble. Yet is there to be found in America any social 
group where the right of an individual to deviate from his 
fellows is more restricted and overruled than on a college 
campus? Possibly in some backwoods community of Mor- 
mons or Mennonites. 

I know of universities where unwritten law compels the 
freshmen to wear skull caps on the campus and the faculty 
to wear mortar-boards at commencement. The freshmen 
have the advantage for the skull caps are cheaper and 
more comfortable. I have seen students ducked in the foun- 
tain of the largest university in the world for wearing 
socks or neckties of a shade ruled out by other students. 
What happens to a student who refuses to contribute to 
the athletic club funds even when it means going without 
food, clothing or books? If by any mischance a Quaker 
like Dalton, the father of the atomic theory, or a non-con- 
formist like Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, should have 
conscientious objections to standing during the singing of 
the college song or to saluting the college flag the career 
of such promising young chemists would be nipped in the 
bud. Such petty scruples against compliance with custom 
are doubtless unreasonable, but the right to be unreason- 
able is one of the inalienable human rights and the one 
most frequently in demand. 

One of the worst features of collegiate conformity of 
opinion and conduct is that it makes hyprocrisy compul- 
sory. I have heard of institutions where the student who 
would be popular had to affect idleness and indifference to 
his studies and to indulge his love of learning at night and 
behind curtained windows as tho it were a secret vice. The 
pacemaker is as unpopular in college as in a union shop. 
There is the same tendency to resort to “direct action” 
against any innovator or newcomer. A band of sopho- 
mores will haze a freshman with the same zest as a bunch 
of strikers beating up a scab. Workingmen usually lack the 
advantage of a college education, but they often display 
the real college spirit. 

College spirit of the kind that manifests itself in “direct 
action” and sabotage is traditional and seems to be dying 
out in most institutions. It is not peculiar to Kansas, as 
the New York papers would have us believe. It did not or- 
iginate in that state, but was introduced in imitation of 
the older colleges of the country. I know that because I 
was on the spot when it was done. A lot of young in- 
structors had been imported from eastern institutions to 
the University of Kansas in the early nineties and finding 
there a complete absence of class distinctions and what 
they call “college spirit” they set themselves to inculcate 
this. It puzzled the students at first to understand the 
meaning and object of it all. I remember a group of 
students coming to one of these instructors in class feuds 
and inquiring, “Won’t you explain it over again to us? 
Are the freshmen and sophomores enemies of the juniors 
and seniors or are the juniors to help the freshmen in 
their fights against the sophomores and seniors?” But the 
students showed themselves really very apt at such les- 
sons and before the year was out we had a flag rush that 
was equal to any in the oldest colleges, including the cus- 
tomary casualties. 

Sporadic student pranks are not to be taken too seri- 
ously, even when they involve some violence, for they are 
mostly meaningless. But we cannot take too seriously a 
persistent tendency toward minority suppression, even tho 
it manifests itself in cold shoulders instead of cold baths. 
Freedom is not seriously endangered because occasionally 
a professor is discharged from a smaller college for teach- 
ing evolution or from a large college for teaching revolu- 
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tion. But it is endangered when students combine to make 
the campus uncomfortable for non-conformists of any 
kind. It would be fine to see every student and professor 
voluntarily come out to work together in constructing a 
running track—or if such a thing were conceivable, in 
building a road as Ruskin tried to get the Oxford stu- 
dents to do. But it would be a wicked thing to compel 
them to come for it would mean the destruction of the 
genuine college spirit that is supposed to be displayed by 
such spontaneous and unanimous action. It does not matter 
whether the objectors be truly conscientious or merely con- 
trary, whether they be too busy or too lazy to turn out, 
coercion is equally wrong. Compulsory codperation—that 
is the spirit of the soviet, whatever it may be called. The 
sensational papers declare that Bolshevism is being in- 
culcated in our universities. So it is, but the papers are 
looking in the wrong direction for it. It is not so often 
taught by the instructors as it is practiced by the stu- 
dents. The dangér lies in the dictatorship of the scholariat. 

What is called “self-government” in colleges is often 
nothing of the sort. It may be mere mass-rule. Instead of 
being governed as formerly by the more mature and pre- 
sumably wiser minds of the faculty the students are set to 
govern—not themselves—but each other. Sometimes stu- 
dent government is better than faculty government; some- 
times it is worse. Either is equally far from the ideal of 
self-government, that is the government of each individual 
by himself in accordance with the dictates of his own con- 
science and in willing codperation with his fellowmen. To 
do that requires a strength of character and wisdom of 
mind as yet beyond the capacity of students—or their 
elders. : 

The relation of the Many to the One is _ the 
most difficult problem in politics as it is in metaphysics. 
But far as the goal may be from us, it should be the aim 
of education to strive toward it or at least not work 
against it. 


It Would Be a Dull World 


THE trouble with suppressing the free speech of the Red 
is that at the same time and by the same act we suppress 
the reply which might be made. To abolish one side of a 
debate abolishes also the other, since no debate can exist if 
only one point of view is permitted. Think how dull it 
would be for a Republican stump speaker to live in a state 
where there were no Democrats! Think what a loss it would 
have been to Roman Catholic controversial theology if 
there had been no heretics! To a man of real convictions 
the greatest possible nightmares would be a world in which 
his burning arguments would forever smolder to extinction 
in the lukewarm water of acquiescence. 


Three Vicious Bills 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


F worse legisiation than Mr. Lusk’s New York State 
[= Bills 1272, 1274 and 1275 has ever been proposed 

in any American legislative body, no record of it sur- 
vives in history. These bills are politically vicious and of- 
fensively un-American. They are the kind of thing that we 
associate with the Robespierres, the Lenins and the Trotz- 
kys; or, to go a little farther back, with. the legislation that 
flourished in the England of Charles II, and called forth 
such withering analyses as the political writings of John 
Milton. 

Bill No. 1272 is entitled “An act to amend the executive 
law, in relation to powers of attorney general with respect 
to prosecutions for criminal anarchy, and making an ap- 
propriation therefor.” It creates an “organization” and 
“facilities” for prosecuting violations of laws relating to 
anarchy. The organization is to consist of deputies as- 
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signed or appointed by the attorney general of the state 
and of “investigators, translators, stenographers, process 
servers, and clerical and other assistants.” These persons 
“shall be deemed confidential agents of the attorney gen- 
eral, and their appointment, promotion, demotion, or re- 
moval shall not be subject to the provisions of the civil 
service law or rules of the state civil service commission.” 
Of course not! Such a piece of decency and legal propriety 
might be highly embarrassing to so precious an “organiza- 
tion,” for creating and maintaining which, and for provid- 
ing “facilities” for which, the sum of $100,000 is appropri- 
ated. In other words, a gang of political house men and 
retainers, responsible to nobody but the attorney general, 
is to be called into existence and fed at the public trough 
up to $100,000 to discover and punish political crime! If 
Lenin, or Trotzky, to say nothing of the Russian bu- 
reaucracy under Czardom, has ever conceived anything to 
beat that, Mr. Lusk or his friends ought to provide the 
public with a micrometer (at state expense) to measure 
the difference. 

Bill No. 1274 is entitled “An act to amend the education 
law, in relation to licensing and supervision of schools and 
school courses, and making an appropriation therefor.” It 
provides that “no person, firm, corporation, association or 
society shall conduct, maintain or operate any school, in- 
stitute, class or course of instruction in any subjects what- 
ever” without a license from the University of the State of 
New York, exception being made of public schools of the 
city; union, free and common school districts of the state; 
educational institutions now or hereafter incorporated by 
the university of the state, or admitted to membership in 
it; and “schools now or hereafter established and main- 
tained by a religious denomination or sect well recognized 
as such at the time this section takes effect.” In other 
words, no old lady could teach a class in knitting, no rural 
district could have an old-fashioned singing school, no man 
or woman could organize and teach a class in dancing or in 
fiddling, no woman’s club could study Browning, nobody 
could teach a class in bookkeeping, or stenography, or type- 
writing, nobody could coach a boat crew or a baseball team, 
until for $5 paid a license had been obtained from the uni- 
versity of the state, without becoming “guilty of a misde- 
meanor” and liable to punishment “by a fine not exceeding 
$100 or by imprisonment not exceeding sixty days.” To buy 
and organize the omniscience called for by this act, the sum 
of $10,000 is appropriated. It seems inadequate. 

Bill No. 1275 is entitled “An act’ to amend the educa- 
tion law, in relation to the qualifications of teachers, and 
making an appropriation for expenses.” It provides that, in 
addition to present requirements for certification of quali- 
fication for employment as a teacher in the public schools, 
every teacher “shall obtain a certificate” which shall set 
forth that he is “of good moral character, and that he has 
shown satisfactorily that he will support the constitutions 
of this state and of the United States, and that he is loyal to 
the institutions and laws thereof.” This certificate is to be 
issued by, or under the direction of, the commissioner of 
education and in conformity to rules to be adopted by the 
regents of the university. So far the provision is eminently 
proper and expedient. It is, however, further provided that 
the certificate may be revoked by the commissioner of 
education on the ground that the holder of it is not of good 
moral character, or for act or utterance showing that he 
will not support the constitutions of the state and the na- 
tion, or that he is not loyal to the institutions and laws 
thereof, and no provision of any kind is made relative to 
the procedure by which such charge shall be established. 
In other words, as the bill stands the commissioner of edu- 
cation is given the powers of a despot to determine who 
shall and who shall not teach in the public schools in the 
state of New York. 

Further characterization of such legislation would be 





Daisy Ashford’s 
Not the Only 
One 


These youngsters are all 
famous, and all but one 
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The youngest star on Broad- 
way, Lillian Roth, is nine 
years old and has played al- 
ready in six important roles. 
This season she is Babbie in 
“Shavings,” a notably suc- 
cessful comedy from Joseph 
Lincoln’s Cape Cod stories. 
Two of its scenes are in a 
toy shop, and so in spite of 
being famous Lillian can 
still play with her dolls 


Because he broke all records 
in entering college at the age 
of fourteen they let him wear 
a cap and gown his freshman 
year to have this picture 
taken. Edmund Moore Hamil- 
ton isn’t a one-sided boy prod- 
igy; he makes amazing prog- 
ress in his college work, sur-. 
passing at fourteen the work 
of students from seventeen to 
twenty, and he takes a healthy 
all-round interest in things 
outside the classroom, too 























Ever since the 
age of five 
Sammy _ Res- 
chewski has 
been known 
as a famous 
chess __ player. 
Now at eight 
years old he is 
champion of 
Berlin, where 
he recently 
played a 
match in 
which he won 
thirty - two 
games and 
lost only one 
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Metropolitan ~- Opera 
House before she _ is 





The Wanamaker prize in 
a general competition of 
paintings and drawings 





seven seems a promising 
start for Ada Quintana, 
a. little Italian girl. Al 
ready she is choosing be- 
tween two careers; Ger- 
aldine Farrar has offered 
to be her sponsor in mov- 
ing pictures; Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza advises her in- 
stead to “dress plainly, 
learn honesty and mod- 
esty, have her voice 
thoroly trained — and 
become a second Patti” 


Natalie Ormsby (right) 
has been on the road at 
seven, playing in the Mar- 
jorie Rambeau Company. 
She is credited with hav- 
ing the best speaking 
voice of any child on the 
stage. but she hankers 
already for the money to 
be made in the movies 














by young people from 
nine to seventeen yeare 
cld went to Marie Kemp- 
ton, aged nine, whose 
creative imagination har 
never been hampered by 
any lessons in technic 
She is going to be a lead- 
er of the Modernists 
when. she grows up 


Technic, on the othe: 
hand, still maintains it 
place in athletic achieve- 
ment. Little Cameron 
Coffey (left) is famous 
as a perfect springboard 
diver from a hight of ten 
feet. He was taught to 
swim almost as soon as 
he could walk by Vance 
Vieth, coach of the Los 
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tautological. This sort of thing is not Americanism. It is 
Leninism; it is pure and unalloyed Bolshevism, which 
means that it is neither more nor less than newfangled 
jargon for tyranny. 


The Mosque and the Skull 


— are many good reasons why the Turks should be 
deprived 6f Constantinople and several bad ones. Prob- 
ably the worst is the one which seems to have most in- 
fluence in English ecclesiastical circles, that is, that the 
Mosque of St. Sofia should again become a Christian 
church. But the Mohammedans have been worshipping in 
it for 467 years and that ought to give them some right to 
it. If priority of possession is to determine property rights 
we shall expect the Christians, if they get St. Sofia, to re- 
store its eight columns of porphyry to the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbek and its two columns of verde antique to 
the Temple of Diana of Ephesus from which they were 
purloined. 

If Christians need a church in Constantinople let them 
build a new one. If they cannot build a bigger, better and 
more beautiful one than Justinian did this proves that 
Christianity is in a lower state than it was in the Byzantine 
period, and if so it does not deserve consideration. If 
Christians really possessed Holy Wisdom they would not 
demand the shrine of it. If a clause is inserted in the 
Turkish treaty calling for the surrender of St. Sofia it will 
be as much of an absurdity as Article 246 in the German 
treaty in which England demands the return of the skull 
of the Sultan Mkwawa, late of Tanganyika Territory. . 


The Emancipated Puritan 


By Allen Campbell 


OW that we are about to celebrate the tercentenary 
N of the Pilgrims it is just as well to ask ourselves 

frankly: “Are we ashamed of the Puritans?” If 
not, it is because we are as a people resistant to propa- 
ganda. For many years past Greenwich Village essayists, 
decadent poets, artists of the new schools and supercilious 
critics have been industriously creating a legend about 
the Puritan, till the word itself has become an insult even 
worse than “bourgeois,” “philistine” or “mid-Victorian.” 
According to the legend the Puritan was conventional, con- 
servative, bigoted, superstitious, hostile to all freedoms 
of thought and expression and, even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, decidedly behind the times. His force of character is 
conceded, but intellectually he is regarded as beneath con- 


tempt. Emancipation and modernism are measured as the | 


square of the distance away from Puritanism. 

Those who by conviction or temperament are naturally 
averse to the Puritan have, of course, the right to their 
point of view, but it is a pity that they should denounce 
what they have never studied. Very few eager enemies of 
Calvin’s doctrines could pass an examination on the Short- 
er Catechism, and very few critics of what they suppose to 
be the Puritan moral tradition ever read a word of Milton 
or Jonathan Edwards. It is as if some clever young essay- 
ist attacked Marxian Socialism on the ground that it 
taught polygamy and that it had failed when tried in 
Utah; or pointed out to the Anti-Saloon League how bril- 
liant was the life in the Parisian salon, or gently remind- 
ed the Catholic Church that free silver was now a dead 
issue. 

The Puritans were a group of rationalist radicals who 
figured prominently in the history of England, Scotland 
and the American colonies in the seventeenth century. 
They were very intolerant, but not in the sense of resist- 
ing innovations; they were intolerant of existing institu- 
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tions as are the Socialists of today. They greatly shocked 
respectable Anglicans by insisting that marriage was a 
civil contract rather than a religious sacrament, tho not 
all of them went as far as Milton in upholding the right of 
divorce. They were, it is quite true, austere and strict in 
their personal conduct, but they used a plainness of speech 
in denouncing moral evils that no modern writer would 
dare imitate. They were especially concerned with the de- 
fense of free speech and the “freedom of unlicensed print- 
ing,” and the noblest vindication of a free press which ex- © 
ists anywhere in literature may be found in Milton’s 
Areopagitica. 

In civil affairs their ideal was a democratic republic. No 
institution ever devised by the extremest modern radical 
can surpass in directness of popular rule the New Eng- 
land town meetings. Like the Russian Reds they thought 
it small sin to kill a king. They were responsible for popu 
lar revolutions in every country where they had a consid 
erable following. It is true that they were constructive as 
well as destructive; they could found a commonwealth as 
well as upset one, but that was because they were suf- 
ficiently rationalist to think thru a subject to its logical 
conclusion and not stop half way with the mere act of 
rebellion. ' 

The Puritan leaders were not wholly exempt from the 
tuperstitions common to all sects and classes of their day. 
but they were distinguished by an eager intellectual 
curiosity and a fondness for scientific and philosophical 
speculation. They distrusted emotional and mystical re- 
ligion and worshiped by preference in “meeting houses” 
as bare as barns so that nothing would distract their at- 
tention from the exercize of pure thought. Their religious 
service did not consist in the symbolic ritual favored by 
the Catholics and Anglicans, or the elaborate musical pro- 
grams of the modern fashionable church, or the popular 
hymns and emotional sermons of the revivalist evangelical 
churches. Essentially their service was a long lecture on 
metaphysics. None but a nation of philosophers could 
have created, or even endured, the Puritan sermon. It is 
not strange, therefore, that Scotland and Massachusetts 
have produced so many leaders in the various fields of 
science. 

It is commonly assumed that modern science has “dis- 
proved” the theology of Calvin. Doubtless its phraseology 
has become old fashioned and some of its conclusions are 
offensive to many of us. But what people have objected to 
in this theology is really its ruthless logic; their hearts 
have revolted against the extremes to which the Calvinists 
pushed the general Christian doctrine of divine omnipo- 
tence. Nearly all Christians admitted divine foreknowl- 
edge, which implied divine foreordination, and all that Cal- 
vinism did was to point out that as a logical consequence 
free will was impossible. “Predestination” is simply a tech- 
nical name for the doctrine of determinism widely held 
by scientists and philosophers who do not claim to be 
Christian at all. Anyone who believes in the absolute regu- 
larity of natural law is half a Calvinist, and if he also be- 
lieves in God, and in the Christian revelation, he is wholly 
one. 

We have one great superiority to the Puritans, we are 
more soft-hearted. We have one great inferiority, we are 
less hard-headed. Today we prefer rhetoric to cold logic and 
mystical aspiration to solid lumps of theological doctrine. 
We wrap our beliefs in the rich trappings of historic ritual. 
We dodge the conclusion of a train of thought. We turn 
from the plain and prosaic Puritan conception of church 
and state to the symbolism of sacred crosses and sacred 
flags. Puritanism is too advanced and rationalistic for us; 
it has more of the white light of reason than we can en- 
dure. 
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Is Socialism Treason ? 


majority of the New York Assembly has voted to 

expel the five Socialist members of the Assembly, 

Messrs. Claessens, Waldman, Solomon, De Witt and 
Orr, on the recommendation of the Judiciary Committee. 
The majority report is based not on the personal disquali- 
fications of the five assemblymen, but on the broad ground 
that membership in the Socialist party is itself an act of 
disloyalty and renders any candidate elected on the party 
ticket incapable of taking a legally valid oath of loyalty to 
the Constitution. 

The majority report even ventures to recommend special 
legislation making it impossible for the Socialist party, as 
at present organized, to present a ticket to the voters this 
fall. On this point the report states: 

We recommend that appropriate legislation be enacted to the 
end that hereafter no party, group or political organization in 
which aliens are acceptable as members, or whose principles, 
policies and program are responsive to or determined by an 
organization, national or state, composed of persons not mem- 
bers of the electorate of the nation or state, shall be privileged 


to occupy the position of a political party on the official ballot 
of this state. , 


Senator Borah Is Bitter 


ENATOR Borah has accused the supporters of 
S General Wood and Governor Lowden with trying to 
capture the Republican nomination by spending huge 
sums of money in the pre-convention campaign. He has in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate requiring all persons or or- 
ganizations contributing more than $100 to any campaign 
fund to make public, thru immediate notification to the At- 
torney General of the United States, the identity of the 
contributor and the amount contributed. 
Senator Johnson immediately claimed merit as a candi- 

















© Poul Thompson 

Charles R. Crane has been appointed by President Wilson as 
United States Envoy to China, a post of increasing importance 
in view of China’s commercial and social development. Mr. 
Crane was given a similar appointment to China by President 
Taft in 1909, but resigned before he assumed his official duties. 
He was chairman of the finance committee for President Wilson’s 
campaign in 1912. Shortly after that he refused the offer 
of an appointment as United States Ambassador to Russia 
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date exempt from Senator Borah’s strictures, since he had 
no large campaign fund behind him and was forced to 
make most of his canvass personally. He advocated that a 
legal limit should be placed on campaign expenditures and 
declared it “a national scandal the manner in which people 
are exploiting certain candidates just as if they were a 
patent medicine or a new soap.” He contends that the 
North Dakota and Minnesota delegations are incorrectly 
attributed to General Wood and that the North Dakota 
delegation and part of that of Minnesota should be count- 
ed for him. 

General Wood declares Senator Borah’s attack “entirely 
unwarranted” and intended to influence the result of future 
primaries. Senator Moses of New Hampshire, campaign 
manager for General Wood, denied that any money had 
been improperly spent and defended the expenditure of 
campaign funds for legitimate publicity work. 


Hoover Speaks Up 


T last Mr. Hoover, the mystery candidate, has fol- 
A lowed the example of other Presidential possibilities 

and yielded to the enthusiasm of his friends. Hith- 
erto he has refused to let his name go before the primaries 
‘of either party and has stedfastly declined to be consid- 
ered as a candidate or even to say which party would re- 
ceive his support in the coming elections. But in a recent 
message to the Hoover Republican Club of California he 
declared his preference for the Republican party on two 
conditions; that the party be progressive on domestic issues 
and that it stand for the ratification of the treaty with Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Hoover says in part: 

I understand that there is a great wish among the Republicans 
of California to have opportunity to express themselves in favor 
of the League of Nations, with proper reservations safeguarding 
American interests, as opposed to the extreme view advocated 
against any League at all. . . . 

If the Republican party, with the independent element of 
which I am naturally affiliated, adopts a forward-looking, liberal, 
constructive platform on the Treaty and on our economic issues, 
and if the party proposes measures for sound business adminis- 
tration of the country and is neither reactionary nor radical in 
its approach to our great domestic questions, and is backed by 
men who undoubtedly assure the consummation of these policies 
and measures I will give it my entire support. 

While I do not and will not myself seek the nomination, if it is 


felt that the issues necessitate it and it is demanded of me, I 
eannot refuse service. 


The South Dakota Primary 


T= most interesting, because the most actively and 
closely contested, primary election thus far held was 
the Republican primary in South Dakota on March 
23. Four candidates had carried on active publicity cam- 
paigns within the state: Major General Leonard Wood, 
Governor Lowden of Illinois, Senator Johnson of California 
and Senator Poindexter of Washington. General Wood 
was successful, with over 29,000 votes. Governor Lowden 
was a creditable second, with more than 25,000, and Sena- 
tor Johnson a close third with over 23,000. Senator Poin- 
dexter, altho he had personally campaigned in the state, 
obtained less than a thousand votes. The Democratic 
primary was captured by Mr. Gerard, former ambassador 
to Germany. 

General Wood is far in the lead of his competitors in 
securing instructed delegates. Of 188 Republican delegates 
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chosen by convention or by primary before the end of 
March, seventy-nine were pledged or instructed to further 
the Wood candidacy. Very few of the other delegates thus 
far chosen are instructed for anyone, tho Virginia’s dele- 
gates at large have been instructed to support Governor 
Lowden. The sentiments of the uninstructed delegates are, 
of course, a matter of guesswork, but it appears probable 
that most of them will vote either for Wood or Lowden 
when they get to Chicago. 

The Republican situation seems to have taken the form 
of a contest of General Wood against the field. Wood, 
Lowden and Johnson may be classed as “favorites”; that 
is, as candidates making an active canvass in all parts of 
the Union. Governor Allen of Kansas, Governor Coolidge 
of Massachusetts, Senator Harding of Ohio, Senator Poin- 
dexter of Washington, Senator Borah of Idaho and Sena- 
tor Watson of Indiana form the group of “favorite sons”; 
that is, candidates who rely on local support to give them 
standing before the convention. There is a third group of 
“dark horses,” men widely considered for the nomination 
but whose chance of nomination does not depend on in- 
structed delegates, but arises from the possibility of a 
deadlock in the convention itself which will compel the nom- 
ination of a compromize candidate. Such are Mr. Hoover, 
President Butler, General Pershing and ex-Justice Hughes. 


Tornadoes Smite West and South 


series of destructive tornadoes on March 28 caused 
Aves loss of life and property in the states of 

Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Georgia and Alabama. The northern storm resulted in 
105 deaths; the southern storm in 55. Illinois was the most 
severely injured of the northern states, with a death toll 
of more than thirty and a property loss variously estimat- 
ed from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000. A number of suburbs 
and towns immediately west of Chicago were completely 
wrecked; among them Melrose Park and Elgin. Western 
Ohio suffered almost as severely. 

Atlanta, Georgia, was the center of the southern storm 
belt as Chicago was of the northern. The city itself was 
badly damaged and a number of smaller Georgia towns 
were practically wiped out. Lagrange reports twenty-six 
dead and more than a hundred injured. Several hundred 
houses were destroyed with a property loss of at least 
$500,000. West Point, Georgia, also felt the full fury of 
the storm; at least ten were killed and many injured. Red 
Cross and emergency relief organizations are rushing food 
and supplies to the ravaged areas. 


Coal Strike Called Off 


EGINNING with the first of April, Federal control 
B ceased over the coal industry of the United States. 
President Wilson in his letter of March 23 to the 
regional conferences entrusted with the negotiation of new 
wage contracts said that he expected both the operators 
and the miners to abide by the decision of the United 
States Bituminous Coal Commission “notwithstanding the 
fact that it is not unanimous.” He declared that he had 
come to the conclusion that it was inexpedient for the 
Government to continue price control “so that on and after 
April 1, 1920, no Government maximum prices will be en- 
forced.” He added, however, that he wished to “impress 
upon the coal operators the extreme importance not only 
of their complying to the fullest extent with the laws 
against combinations in restraint of trade and against 
profiteering, but also of their exerting themselves affirma- 
tively to prevent exacting of unreasonable prices for 
coal.” 
The miners agreed not to call a strike, provided all wage 
agreements reached subsequently to April 1 were made 
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Thomas in Detrett News 
The human wishbone 


retroactive to that date. The majority decision of the Coal 
Commission grants the miners an advance in wages of 27 
per cent in place of the 14 per cent previously awarded by 
Fuel Administrator Garfield. This will increase the aggre- 
gate annual payroll of the bituminous coal mines by about 
$200,000,000 a year. The contract on this basis will expire 
on March 31, 1922, as it is effective for two years. The 
eight hour day is retained; the miners’ demand for the 
six hour day and the five day week being rejected as 
“clearly uneconomic.” The miners at first insisted on both 
the thirty hour week and a 60 per cent increase in pay, 
and claimed that the war profits of the coal operators were 
sufficient to justify all these demands. At a later stage in 
the discussion they offered to compromize on a 35 per cent 
advance of wages and the seven-hour day. While disap- 
pointed at the final report: of the Coal Commission, the 
miners are pleased at being granted almost twice the in- 
crease awarded them under the decision of the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. 


Mexican Politics 


EXICO, like the United States, will hold Presi- 
M dential elections this year. The state governors 

of the republic have agreed on a joint program 
designed to eliminate the factor of unfair pressure by the 
public authorities on the voter which has been so notorious 
in all previous Mexican elections. The governors also de- 
clared that they would refuse to recognize any Congress 
or President that was not lawfully elected. If perform- 
ance is as good as promise Mexico will have no more revo- 
lutions to overturn the verdict of the ballots. 

The leading candidates for President have also “taken 
the pledge” not to dispute the result of the election by 
armed force. Carranza does not appear to be a candidate 
to succeed himself. Ygnacio Bonillas, Mexican ambassador 
to the United States, is the Administration candidate. The 
group which he heads is dubbed the Civilian Party, to in- 
dicate the elimination of militarist influence from Mexi- 
can politics. His chief rivals are both military men, Gen- 
eral Obregon and General Gonzales. All three candidates 
profess a desire for friendly relations with the United 
States. 

The Carranza Government is more nearly in control of 
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Underwood & Underwood. 


This is how an airship looks in process of construction. 
It is the R-38, bought from Great Britain by the United 
States Navy, and, in this photograph, being examined in 
its shed at Bedford, England, by Commander Dyer 
and Lieutenant Commander Coil of the United States 


the situation than at any previous time. Villa is the only 
bandit of renown who is still active. Several Americans 
have recently been captured and held for ransom by Villa’s 
followers. 

The Mexican Government announces that Henry Mor- 
genthau is acceptable as Ambassador of the United States, 
in succession to Henry P. Fletcher. Owing to the pro- 
longed absence of Mr. Fletcher in Washington, the United 
States has had to transact affairs at Mexico City thru a 
chargé d’affaires, and the resumption of normal diplo- 
matic intercourse is welcomed by both countries. The Mexi- 
can Government announces that it will resume the pay- 
ment of interest on its foreign debt, about one-third of 
which is held in the United States. Thus Mexico sets a 
good example to more than one of our European debtors! 


Independent Canada 


T's nationhood of Canada, as an independent and 
equal partner of that subsidiary League of Nations 
the British Empire, has been vigorously reaffirmed 
by Canadian statesmen in recent Parliamentary debates. 
In discussing the Bulgarian treaty Mr. King, the oppo- 
sition leader, declared that “We do not want a condition 
brought about whereby the full autonomy of this Par- 
liament will be in any way impaired or by which we will 
not be able to continue our status as a free self-govern- 
ing nation, which status we are priviliged to enjoy at the 
present time.” Sir George Foster, acting Premier, replied 
that no responsible English statesman had hinted at Im- 
perial centralization. Mr. Beland said that, “We have only 
to reaffirm the position taken last year as to the supremacy 
and sovereignty of the Canadian Parliament in the mat- 
ter of participating in war.” Mr. Doherty, Minister of 
Justice, declared that the ratification of a British treaty 
with respect to Canada depended on the signature of the 
Canadian representative and the approval of the Canadian 
Parliament. 

Mr. King advocates a constitutional reform which would 
permit Canada to revise her constitution at will without 
even a formal reference to the British Government. At 
present an amendment to the Canadian constitution, con- 
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trary to the practice of Australia and South Africa, must 
be. approved by the British Government since it amounts 
to an amendment of the British North America Act, es- 
tablishing Canadian home rule, which was passed by the 
British Parliament. It is true that this assent is never re- 
fused, but many Canadian nationalists are impatient of 
any legal form which reminds them of the old days of 
colonial dependence. 

Mr. Rowell, President of the Canadian Privy Council, 
has declared that if the United States should enter the 
, League of Nations with a reservation against the separate 
representation of Canada in the League Assembly, Canada 
would refuse assent, even if Great Britain agreed, and in 
that case “the reservations would not go into effect be- 
cause they were not assented to by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers’; which’ logically implies that Canada is a 
“Power” distinct from Great Britain. 


How May Peace Come? 


[Ns second rejection of the Treaty of Versailles 
leaves the United States still “in a state of war” 
with the German Empire, with Austria and with Hun- 
gary. Our relations with these countries are governed by 
the terms of the armistice which ended actual hostilities. 
This puts us at so obvious a disadvantage in our economic 
relations with enemy countries, as compared with com- 
peting nations who are now at peace, that Congress is 
seeking a way to evade the consequences of the Senate’s 
action. 

The Republican majority in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate. plan to put thru.a resolution sim- 
ply declaring war with Germany at an end. Should the 
President veto such a resolution they trust to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds vote of both Houses to override the 
veto by appealing to war-weary Democrats. In any case a 
veto would enable the Republicans to accuse President 
Wilson of preventing peace. But the legal and politica) 
pitfalls which surround this course are numerous. A 
mere declaration of peace would not give the United States 
any of the rights guaranteed to the United States under 
the Treaty; whereas a resolution, such as that proposed 
by Senator Knox, which contained provisions safeguard- 
ing American rights and privileges as secured in the 
Treaty of Versailles, would almost certainly require the 
assent of the President as relating to the treaty making 
power. Moreover, since the United States has refused as- 
sent to the Treaty, the other Allied and Associated Powers 
might refuse to sanction such an arrangement. 

Another course would be to negotiate a separate peace 
with Germany. This cannot be done, however, save on the 
initiative of the President Nor are the President’s op- 
ponents any too anxious to undertake the responsibility of 
shutting the United States outside the Peace of 
Versailles. The most promising way out would be for the 
President to resubmit the Treaty, either with the neces- 
sary reservations to secure the approval of the Senate or 
with a tacit understanding that the reservations will be 
accepted if the Senate insists on attaching them to the 
Treaty. 


German Government Stands 


HE German republic has given substantial proof of 

| its stability by withstanding assault from both flanks. 
First the reactionaries from the agricultural regions 

of the east under Dr. von Kapp and General Liittwitz seized 
Berlin and attempted to overthrow the Ebert Government 
and a few days later the radicals of the industrial district 
of the west revolted and established communes in the 
Ruhr valley. The first menace, the coup d’état of the Right, 
was quickly quelled by the use of the republican army and 
by a general strike. The second could not be so easily dealt 
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with for the threat of a strike has no terrors for those 
who are themselves strikers and the Government forces 
could not be used against the insurgents, for according to 
Article 43 of the Treaty only a limited number of German 
troops are permitted within thirty miles of the Rhine. 
President Ebert asked the Allied Governments to be al- 
lowed to send forty-eight regiments into the Ruhr valley 
to put down the Communists. England, Italy and the 
United States were willing, but France refused. The 
French, who are always working to extend their military 
control over more German territory, proposed that the 
forces of the Allied and Associated nations now on the 
Rhine be employed to put down the rebellion, but neither 
the British nor American Governments would consent to 
this. The American troops on the frontier are in a pecu- 
liarly difficult position since the United States alone is 
still at war with Germany and an advance of the Ameri- 
can army across the Rhine would be regarded as a hostile 
invasion and might precipitate a conflict. The French 
Government, failing to get the consent of England, Italy 
and the United States to an extension of the area of oc- 
cupation, then agreed to allow the Ebert forces to be em- 
ployed in the neutral zone on condition that Allied 
troops—meaning practically French—should occupy Frank- 
fort and Darmstadt, the most important German cities in 
the west, but England refused her consent to this. 

But altho the military operations of the German Gov- 
ernment were thus restricted by the disagreement of the 
Allies, the Communists will probably be compelled to sur- 
render, sooner or later, and the soviets that have been 
set up will be dissolved. 

The military leader of the Spartacans is Captain von 
Beerfelde, formerly of the German General Staff. Three 
years ago he was being highly praised by the Allied press 
for having disclosed the Lichnowsky memoirs which re- 
vealed the machinations of the German Government to 
bring on the war. For his opposition to the continuance 
of the war he was arraigned for high treason, but be- 
fore he could be convicted the old régime had fallen. 


England and Belgium in Africa 


T= conquest of German East Africa was one of the 
most romantic and remarkable campaigns of the 
Great War. That a few thousand Germans, cut off 
trom the home country and without the means of making 
or importing arms and ammunition, should be able to hold 
out for four and a half years against overwhelming forces, 
fully supplied with munitions, and attacking from all four 
sides at once, and that enough of them should remain to 
surrender after the armistice, would be incredible if it had 
not happened before our eyes. 

According to the Berlin treaty founding the Congo Free 
State in 1885, the basin of the Congo River as well as Lake 
Tanganyika was to remain forever open on equal terms to 
the trade of all nations and immune from all warlike oper- 
ations. The United States took a leading part in this move- 
ment and was the first nation to recognize the Congo Free 
State. At the outbreak of the Great War both Belgium and 
Germany appealed to the United States and to the other 
powers signatory to the Treaty of Berlin to use their influ- 
ence to prevent carrying the war into Africa, for fighting 
there, whichever won, could have no influence on the final 
issue of the war and the only effect would be to devastate 
the country and kill off the natives. But the United States 
paid no attention to the petition. 

First the Boers and British tried to conquer German East 
Africa conjointly as they had German South West Africa. 
but they did not find it such an easy job, so they called in 
the aid of the neighboring nations. The Belgians attacked 
from the western or Congo side, while the Portuguese at- 
tacked from the south. The Belgians, entering from the 
northwest corner, swept clear the table land between the 
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two lakes, Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza, and it fell to 
their fortune to take the German capital, Tabora. When it 
came to the partition of the spoils there was some contro- 
versy among the Allies. The Portuguese and Belgians. 
claimed a considerable share on the ground that their aid 
had been indispensable to the victory. The Portuguese were 
appeased by the promise of a slight rectification of the 
southern frontier in their favor, but the Belgians demanded 
about a quarter of the territory, including both banks of 
Lake Tanganyika. But this lake, the longest in the world, 
forms a link in the Cape-to-Cairo route that the British 
have ‘been aiming to .cmplete ever since Cecil Rhodes pro- 
jected it. The Germans blocked their plan by taking the 
whole territory between Tanganyika and the ocean, but the 
overthrow of Germany in the Great War removes this ob- 
stacle and leaves the way clear to construct a north-and- 
south transcontinental Africa railroad. 

The British contended that Lake Tanganyika formed « 
natural boundary to the Belgian possessions on the east and 
that to give the Belgians the northwest quarter of Ger- 
man East Africa would be to annex to the Congo land 
whose natural outlet is toward the east and to separate- 
tribes who belong to the same race and political group. 
Further, the British argued that Belgium already possest 
a million square miles of African territory, more than such. - 
a small country could properly manage, as the Congo scan- 
dals proved. 

But the Belgians, like the French and Italians, insisted. 
that England had acquired thru the war such immense ter- - 
ritories in Africa, Asia and the Pacific that it would be 
ungenerous of her not to grant a little of it to her Allies. 
Finally England consented, and an agreement was reached 
by which Belgium was to get the provinces of Ruanda and 
Urundi, as shown on the map. The territory thus ceded 
amounts to 18,000 square miles, that is, nearly twice the 
size of Belgium. It is high lying and healthy, probably hab- 
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BELGIAN GAINS IN AFRICA 

The British Government has conceded to Belgium the northwest 
corner of German East Africa in recognition of the aid given by 
the Belgian troops from the Congo in the conquest of the Ger- 
man colony. The dividing line agreed upon between England 
and Belgium is as marked upon the above map from the Lon- 
don Times, but with the proviso that if the transcontinental 
railroad to be run from Tabora to Uganda requires it the bound- 
ary above Bugufi shall be shifted ten miles or more to the west 
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itable by white men and likely to become one of the great 
eattle countries of the world. 

The British retain about 95 per cent of German East 
Africa, which will henceforth be kncwn as “Tanganyika 
Territory.” They get complete control of the railroad which 
the Germans had completed just as the war broke out to 
connect the coast with Tanganyika. But Belgium is guar- 
anteed the free economic use of the line from the lake to 
the sea, as well as special port privileges at the eastern ter- 
minus, Dar-es-Salaam. The Belgians can run their own 
cars thru to the ocean on this railroad. 

The north-and-south railroad which the British are to 
construct will run thru Tabora into British Uganda, and 
the Belgians have consented to draw back their eastern 
boundary, tho not more than ten miles, in case it is found 
that the valley, thru which the British railroad must run, 
is within the Belgian cession. 

A curious feature of this affair is that both the British 
and the Belgians are supposed to take and to hold this ter- 
ritory under a mandate from the League of Nations, yet it 
does not appear that the League has even been consulted as 
to who shall have the mandates for this or any other of the 
German colonies. Their ownership has been settled in all 
cases by private agreement between the countries most con- 
cerned. In this way it has been already arranged that Japan 
should have the German islands north of the equator and 
Great Britain those south of it; that Australia should have 
New Guinea and New Zealand Samoa; that German South 
West Africa should go to the Union of South Africa; that 
Togoland and Kamerun should be divided between France 
and Great Britain and East Africa between Belgium and 
Great Britain. The Italian claims in Africa we discussed in 
The Independent of March 20. The partition of Turkey is 
still in dispute. 


Wilson and the Turkish Problem 


HE partition of the Ottoman Empire is a question in 
which the United States is much concerned, both on 
philanthropic and commercial grounds. Many Arme- 
nians, Syrians and Levantine Jews and Greeks have found 
refuge among us, and we have always endeavored to alle- 
viate the sufferings or facilitate the release of those who 
remained under Turkish tyranny. But since we are not in 
the League of Nations we are not even being consulted as 
to the arrangements now being completed by the Allies 
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© Keystone View 
PARIS LAUGHS AGAIN 

Mi-Caréme in the spring of 1920 was once more celebrated in 
Paris as it used to be before the war. There was a queen of the 
festivities, honored by President Deschanel and the city officials 
of Paris, there were parades and fétes and general joyous con- 
fusion, and there was a celebration to Monsieur Charlie 
Chaplin, king of the movies in France as well as in America 
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which will determine the political and commercial relations 
of the Near East for generations to come. 

Consequently the President has taken occasion to ask for 
information as to what measures are being taken to secure 
a just and permanent peace and to safeguard the equal 
rights of nations like the United States, that did not take a 
direct part in the conquest of Turkey. Perhaps he most 
significant clause in the President’s note is the concluding 
paragraph, in which he asks for “the open door” in Tur- 
key, such as Secretary Hay insisted upon in China: 

Let me say in conclusion that it is the understanding of the 
Government of the United States that whatever territorial 
changes or arrangements may be made in the former Ottoman 
Empire such changes or arrangements will in no way place 
American citizens or corporations or the citizens or corporations 
of any other country in a less favorable situation than the citizens 
or corporations of any power party to this treaty. 

In accordance with the principle enunciated in his Four- 
teen Points the President says that the Armenians should 
have “easy and unencumbered access to the sea,” and sug- 
gests that Trebizond on the Black Sea be given to Armenia. 
The Allies propose to leave this in the hands of the Turks 
and put off the Armenians with the inferior port of Lazis- 
tan, while shutting them off altogether from the Mediter- 
ranean. He also objects to the great powers completely re- 
versing their policy and retaining the Turks in Constanti- 
nople. On the question of the partition of Thrace he adheres 
to the recommendations of American experts that the line 
should be drawn on racial lines, tho he says nothing about 
a Bulgarian port on the Avgean Sea. This passage is so im- 
portant that it must be quoted intact: 

As for Thrace, it would seem right that that part of Bast 
Thrace which is outside of the zone reserved for Constantinople 
should become part of the Kingdom of Greece, with the excep- 
tion of the northern part of the province. As this, the northern 
part, is clearly Bulgarian in population, justice and fair dealing 
demand that the cities of Adrianople and Kirk Kilisseh and 
the surrounding territory should become part of Bulgaria. Not 
only is the claim of Bulgaria worthy of most serious considera- 
tion on ethic and historical ground, but it would also seem that 
Bulgaria is entitled to have its claim to this territory favorably 
considered, in. view of its having been compelled to surrende: 
purely Burgarian territory and many thousands of Bulgars on 
its western boundary, on no other grounds than the rather doubt- 
ful grounds of securing a strategic frontier for Serbia. 


The President says that he assumes that the boundary be- 
tween Turks and Arabs will be drawn along the ethnological 
frontier, and, if not, he asks what reasons the Allies have 
for not drawing the line in such a way. This obviously re- 
fers to the current rumors that this line is not being 
drawn according to racial rights but in compliance with the 
secret Sykes-Picot treaty between France and Great Brit- 
ain during the war. 

It will be remembered that Great Britain and France 
promised to give Constantinople to Russia in the event of 
victory, but the withdrawal of Russia from the war not 
only nullified this agreement but left Russia out of the 
peace conferences. But President Wilson speaks up in de- 
fense of Russia’s future interests as follows: 

This Government is convinced that no arrangement that is 
now made concerning the government and control of Constanti- 
nople and the straits can have any elements of permanency 
unless the vital interests of Russia in those problems are care- 
fully provided for and protected, and unless it is understood that 
Russia when it has a Government recognized by the civilized 


world may assert its right to be heard in regard to the decisions 
now made. 


Industrial Conscription in Russia 


HERE are two difficulties in the way of getting a 
clear idea of Russia. One is that it is so various and 
the other is that it is so changeable. The most con- 
tradictory statements made by eye-witness may both be 
true in reference to different places or different times. So 
it happens that the same word may totally change its 
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Pebbles 


It must be true as reported that jazz is 
dying. There is no other way to account 
for the weird noise it makes.—Toledo 
Blade. 


The Bride—Oh, Jack, I could sit here 
forever ! 

The Groom—So could I, darling. Let’s 
go back to the hotel and have lunch first.— 
Life. 


“All I did,” said the profiteer, “was to 
take advantage of an opportunity.” 

“Well,” answered the patriot, “that’s all 
Captain Kidd used to do.”—Boston Tran- 
script. . 


Archie—I hear that Joe is in the life 
class. 

Hal—Where, at the art institute? 

Archie—No; in the state penitentiary. 
—Awgwan. 


Affable Waiter—How did you find that 
steak, sir? 

Guest—Oh, quite accidentally. I moved 
that piece of potato and there it was, un- 
derneath.—Blighty. 


We would like to know how much Elihu 
Root gets for selling his legal ability to 
the brewers. We used to hear about “Hire’s 
root beer,” but now it is “Beer hires Root.” 
—Reform Bulletin. 


Matron—Clarice, did that young man 
smoke in the parlor last night? I found 
matches there. 

Clarice—Oh, no. He just lit a match to 
see what time it was.—Siren. 


“I want to apply for a position as an 
expert amanuensis.” 

“Well, what’s stopping you?” 

“How do you spell the pesky word ?”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Guy—What do records cost nowadays? 

Mabel—Well, sir, for fifty cents you can 
have “Smiles”; for a dollar, “Kisses,” and 
for a dollar and a half “You’d Be Sur- 
prised.” —Princeton Tiger. 


“Times have changed,” sighed Uncle 
Bill. “Times have surely changed.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“A little family party I attended last 
night. The women folk talked politics while 
the men folk got off in a corner and ex- 
changed recipes.”—London Opinion. 


“Have you ever appeared as a witness in 
a suit before?’ asked the bully-ragging 
attorney. ; 

“Why, of course!” replied the young 
lady on the witness stand. 

“Then tell the jury just what suit it 
was!” demanded the attorney. 

“It was a blue suit, with a white collar 
and white cuffs, and white buttons all the 
way down the back,” replied the young 
lady.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


On a certain evening last autumn a 
group of farmers sat around the stove in 
the general store and joined in a general 
and heartfelt complaint about the ravages 
of the potato bugs. 

“The pests ate my whole potato crop in 
two weeks,” said one farmer. 

“They ate my crop in two days,” said a 
second farmer, “and then they roosted on 
the trees to see if I’d plant more.” 

A salesman who was traveling for a seed 
house cleared his throat. 

“That’s remarkable,” he said, “but let 
me tell you what I saw in our own store. 
I saw a couple of potato bugs examining 
the books about a week before planting 


time to see who had bought seed.”—Chi-|’ 


cago Daily News. 
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Are we grown-ups 
still hooking 
a ride? 


We live high in America. Still, not everyone can 
afford to come down to work in his limousine—yet. 

Most of us depend on the street cars. But 
we’re not inclined to enthuse over the service 
they render. 

We don’t often consider that without the street 
railway system the city life of today would be an 
impossibility. 

How else could we travel quickly and cheaply, 
several miles several times a day? Communities 
would shrink and property values fall. 

Ask the real estate man how much less your 
house would be worth if you had to walk even 
ten blocks for a street car. Or study the curve 
of increased valuations along the path of a new 
carline that links city with suburb and reaches 
out beyond into green fields to bring even the 
farmer within this great civic family. 

How eloquent of the get-together instinct in 
us mortals. 

What is it worth to us, this utility that has 
directed the very growth of community life? 
Surely the value is something more than the five 
or ten cent piece we flip into the coin-box. It is 
a question of our whole well-being in a modern 
environment. 

Asa people we are very fair in our collective deal- 
ings when we once have facts to guide our judgment. 

It looks now as if the street railways by and 
large are underfed, as if for years they have been 
living on hope while slowly starving—and not 
saying much about it. 

It may be that our car riding for the past 
while has not been fully paid for. 

If this is true—we all ought to help fix it— 
not necessarily because the street railway says 
so, but because in our living we need the service 
the street car gives. 


estern Esectric 
Company 





No. 9. Each year you call for more— 
more telephones and other means of com 

munication, more electriclamps and motors 
and vacuum cleaners. To help keep you sup- 
plied all the vast organization of the West- 
ern Electric Company is busily employed. 
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meaning in a few months. For instance, Bolshevism, that 
is, as the policy of the dominant party in Russia is still 
called by the outside world, is almost the opposite of what 
it was when it first came into power two and a half years 
ago. It is equally alien to our ideas and perhaps even more 
abhorrent, but not for the same reason. At first Bolshe- 
vism seemed indistinguishable from anarchy, where all 
law, order and compulsion were abolished, where individual 
liberty and decentralization were carried to the extreme, 
where every factory was run by its own workingmen, each 
having an equal voice in its management, and where the 
voluntary codéperation of local groups would replace all 
political and commercial organization and regulation. 
Now Bolshevism has taken quite the opposite tack and is 
tending toward the most highly organized, completely cen- 
tralized and strictly disciplined form of government that 
the world has seen; more rigidly regulated than the bu- 
reaucratic and militaristic Germany of the old régime, 
but without its efficiency. 

This transformation has been effected thru the army. 
Attacked on all sides by counter-revolutionists supported 
by the Allies, the Bolsheviki were forced to devote all their 
energies to the organization of military forces. This task 
they accomplished with surprizing success and have now 
an army said to number more than two million and mani- 
festing better spirit and leadership than any it has en- 
countered. Having defeated its foes on all fronts we might 
suppose that the army would be disbanded and that the 
soldiers, at least those whose term of conscription had ex- 
pired, would disperse to engage in such work as they could 
find. But no. Trotzky, who had organized this vast military 
machine, was not willing to let go of it so he had himself 
transferred from the War Department to the Labor De- 
partment and took the army with him. In explaining this 
new policy before the Third Soviet Congress of Moscow on 
January 25 he said: 

Many of the army have already accomplished their military 
task, but they cannot be demobilized. Now that they have been 


released from their military duties they must fight against 
economic ruin and against hunger; they must work to obtain 
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Welsh Wizard: “I now proceed to cut this map into two parts 
and place them in the hat. After a suitable interval they will be 
found to have come together of their own accord—(aside)—at 
least. let’s hope so; I’ve never done this trick before” 
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fuel; they must take part in clearing the lines of snow, in re- 
pairing roads, building sheds, grinding flour, ete. 

We have already organized several of these armies and they 
have been allotted their tasks. One army must obtain foodstuffs 
for the workmen of the districts in which it was formerly sta- 
tioned and it also will cut wood, cart it to the railways and 
repair engines; another army will help in the laying down of 
railway lines for the transport of crude oil. A third labor army 
will be used to repair agricultural implements and machines 
and, in the spring, will take part in the working of the land. 

At the present time among the working masses there must 
be the greatest exactitude and conscientiousness, together with 
responsibility to the end, and there must be the utmost strictness 
and severity both in small and great matters. If the most ad- 
vanced workmen of the country will devote their thoughts, al! 
their will and all their revolutionary zeal to the cause of regu- 
lating economic affairs, then I have no doubt that we shall lead 
Russia on a new free road, to the confounding of our enemies and 
the joy of our friends. 


Soviet Shop Management 


ONSIDERABLE progress has since been made in car 

rying out this remarkable program, altho it is too earl) 
to say anything about its success. Every able-bodied man 
and woman from the age of sixteen are registered and are 
set at what is considered by the commissaries to be the mos! 
needed and profitable work they are capable of doing, 
wherever that may be. Instead of reducing the hours from 
eight to six or less as was at first proposed, the working 
day has been increased to ten hours and in many cases to 
eleven or more. In the Tambov steel works, for instance. 
the union voted to set aside a hundred men to aid .in the 
repair of railroad rolling stock They will work eleven 
hours a day, including Sundays, and the rest of the work- 
men agreed to lengthen their day sufficiently to keep up 
the regular output of the shop as high as before. 

It was found that the system of equal pay by the hour 
resulted in inefficiency and slackness, so pay by the piece 
has been commonly substituted with extra pay for over- 
time at the rate of one and one-half for the first two hours 
and double pay thereafter. The men themselves hunt out 
slackers and sometimes treat them with brutality. Ma 
chinery has been speeded up and various labor saving de- 
vices introduced. No strikes are allowed. Absence without 
leave is punished as severely as in any army. Those who 
have short hours or light labor will sometimes volunteer 
to do extra work without pay in some factory short of 
hands. The billboards are covered with recruiting posters 
such as: 

Without locomotives no transport; without transport, no bread 
but death. All able bodied men to the repair shops! 

In order to encourage the spirit of emulation the mili- 
tary system of daily communiqués has been kept up and 
one can read of victories achieved on the factory front or 
the fuel front by this or that detachment of the “First 
Revolutionary Army of Labor.” The orders of the day may 
mention a striking feat of bridge building by a company 
of carpenters or commend the economies of a certain fac- 
tory. Workmen are not permitted to interfere with the 
business management of the establishment or its techni. 
cal affairs. These are in the hands of experts appointed by 
the central office of the Soviet Government. Commerce is 
regulated so as to avoid the waste of competition and un- 
necessary transportation. For instance, each locality gets 
its fuel from the nearest mine or forest and its products 
from the nearest factory. All the schools are industrial so 
as to teach every child a trade. 

The codperative societies which a short time ago the 
Allies were proposing to use as a medium of trade with 
Russia have now been absorbed into the Soviet system by 
the simple device of issuing a decree that all citizens should 
be considered members of the codperative societies. As 
Lenin says: “All Russia will become a united Russian 
Coéperative Society of Workers—that is our aim.” 
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If He Were President 


(Continued from page 47) 

or fixing uniform prices for meats, 
from curtailing the quantity of meats, 
from establishing and maintaining 
rules for the giving of credit to deal- 
ers in such meats; from imposing uni- 
form charges for cartage and deliv- 
ery, from monopoly, etc. 

As to all that, the Attorney General 
said: “You remember, that there was 
an exception in that decree which 
opened up a pretty wide door. They 
were not permitted to do any of the 
things which amounted to a combina- 
tion or agreement with respect to mar- 
keting their products unless it was 
necessary to prevent waste.” 

He explained, when I asked the bene- 
fits of the present injunction on the 
packers: ; 

“If there is anything in free com- 
petition, and the freedom of all men 
to engage in business, which has a 
tendency to decrease prices, certainly 
this agreement with the packers does. 
When the packers opened the door to 
all these vast businesses, they made 
possible full and free competition to 
everyone who wants to go into those 
businesses free from the menace of 
the tremendous aggregation of power 
heretofore exercized by them. It is the 
old question of the relative efficiency 
of autocracy against the freedom of 
democracy.” 

Along with these complex and vital 
deeds, it will be remembered Mr. Pal- 
mer ended the coal strike with prowess 
the nation did not expect to be dis- 
played in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Palmer gave the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, when it frankly 
questioned whether he was “bargain- 
ing” with the defendants, this state- 
ment, which is characteristic. 

“TI do not care whether the defend- 
ants are rich or poor. Where the law 
gives to the Department of Justice the 
option of going into the criminal courts 
or the civil courts, the Attorney Gen- 
eral ought to take the responsibility of 
deciding; and as long as I am Attorney 
General I will take this responsibility 
of deciding which of those processes 
is in the interest of the people and 
in the interest of justice. To show you 
that the laws of the Department of 
Justice are no respecter of persons, let 
me call your attention to the fact that 
when the coal strike broke, the De- 
partment of Justice had the option of 
going into the criminal court and ar- 
resting the miners for a violation of 
the Lever Act, which was a criminal 
statute, or it might have gone into the 
courts with a writ of injunction to re- 
strain them from further continuing in 
that criminal act. Will you say that 
because these men were poor, because 
they were laboring men, that there- 
fore I forgave them the crime when 
they violated the Lever Act and went 
into a civil court in order to get my 
remedy and have it properly carried 
out? And yet that is exactly what I 
sid. I could have put these defendants 
in the coal case as defendants in crim- 
inal cases and probably have sent them 
to the penitentiary for a violation of 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


Spring Styles 
in Women’s Sweaters 
;AStaON demands a sweater on every possible 


occasion this season. There are sport sweaters 
which add materially to the attraction of the links or 
court, and charmingly styled models that transform 
the simplest attire into a smart costume. 





This initial display reveals the new styles, weaves 
and shades in delightful variety. 


Fibre Silk, Tuxedo Model, Block stitch; Colors: Navy, 
Beige, Lavender, Purple, and Rose, $18.50. 


Chiffon Alpaca Slip-on, with Collar or V-neck, $15.75, 
Tuxedo model, $19.50. Colors: Black, White, 
Navy, Copen, Rose, Camel, Lavender, Turquoise, 
and Henna. 





Shetland Weave Tuxedo Model, with Sash; Colors: Black, 
Navy, Brown, Lavender, Purple, Camel, Rose, 
Copen, Black with White, Tuxedo Roll and White 
with Black, $14.50. V-neck model, $10.75. 


V-Neck Slip-on Model, Pure Silk fancy stripe weave: 
Colors: Black, Navy, Camel, Wisteria, Peach, Pink, 





and Copen, $45.v0, E 


Heavy Silk Tuxedo Model, Block weave with Belt; 


Colors: Black, White, Navy Raisin, Castor and Saxe, 
$65.00. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt and careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT with your compliments. If 
you will send their names and addresses by an 
early mail, we shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue , New York 
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Delightful Vacation Cruises 
Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty CUBA, PANAMA, C ARICA 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 Particulars on 


and Summer Sailings. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


pm... Travel Club, Box 8 426, tera won Del. 
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that law. But I did think that what we 
wanted to make was progress; what 
we wanted to accomplish was some 
good; what we wanted to do was to 
get results. And if these men, whether 
honestly mistaken or dishonestly mis- 
taken in the violation of the law, could 
be brought to boot and get results for 
the people, that was the thing to do. 

“In the case of the miners, when we 
got to the very point of contempt pro- 
ceedings, we made no agreement with 
them. The Government of the United 
States’ makes no contract with de- 
fendants, but we told them what the 
law was, what the Government’s posi- 
tion was, and that they could take it 
or leave it, and the miners surrend- 
ered to the Government, just as the 
packers have surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Now, when Mr. Palmer resigned as 
Alien Property Custodian, in most 
spectacular fashion, he had made the 
utmost of a seemingly unimportant 
office given him in response to a tele- 
gram to the President, offering his 
services at the beginning of the war. 
He uncovered nearly a billion dollars 
worth of enemy property in America 
and at the time of his resignation had 
exactly 32,296 separate trusts in his 
province—was head, as it were, of a 
huge trust company. In his dramatic 
and relentless utilization of his office, 
he stepped on the toes, by the way, of 
the interests of Senator Frelinghuysen 
of New Jersey. When he was made 
Attorney General by recess appoint- 
ment of the President, Senator Fre- 
linghuysen broke the traditions that the 
President shall have free right to 
choose his Cabinet, and that any man 
who served in Congress shall not have 
confirmation of his appointment to an 
office opposed. Mr. Palmer made short 
work of Senator Frelinghuysen and 
Senator Calder. His appointment was 
approved unanimously in committee, 
and promptly confirmed by the Senate. 
Meanwhile, this busy Quaker, from 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, overhauled, 
in plan and personnel, the Department 
of Justice, which, with some eighty 
branch offices, is, no doubt the largest 
“law business” in the world. 

Reorganizing the Department of 
Justice was a task in itself. Driving at 
the packers was another task in itself, 
requiring months of work. Grappling 
with the high cost of living another. 
Grappling with the coal miners anoth- 
er. Being legal adviser to the United 
States Government, including exten- 
sive activities in relation to the en- 
forcement of -prohibition, another. 
Withal, any trained organizer can see 
that he is a wise and powerful enough 
administrator to have done with de- 
tail. He never writes a brief, of course, 
which his predecessor, Mr. Gregory, 
frequently did. In short, he interpreted 
newly and effectively, the functions and 
acts of the Attorney General. The proof 
lies in the fact that he is said to have 
achieved more in one year as Attorney 
General than any predecessor ever 
achieved in four. 

We know then that “President Pal- 
mer” would be a man of tremendous 
energy. It is a fact, certainly, that 
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“Mr.” Palmer “kills” his secretaries, 
and works night regularly and does a 
vast deal of work while traveling, 
after locking himself in a Pullman 
compartment, where he is free from 
interruption. But, on the other ‘hand, 
there is a distinction between enter- 
prise and real achievement, you hear, 
and are left wondering how much of 
his achievement is enduring, and 
whether it is enduring enough to weigh 
heavily at the Democratic convention 
and.thereafter. Probably so. 

It is worth noting that the Presi- 
dent and the present Attorney General 
have not been altogether congenial 
spirits in time past. He did his part 
in electing President Wilson, by hold- 
ing, against bitter assault, all but two 
of the Pennsylvania delegation in line. 
The President offered to make him 
Secretary of War, which office was 
not exciting then, which office, you 
hear, the President was sure this 
Quaker would not accept. It is a long 
story, but interpreted at this juncture 
makes one doubt if “President” Pal- 
mer would, despite “Mr.” Palmer’s as- 
sertions at the “Donnybrook’ Demo- 
cratic dinner, carry on in the spirit of 
President Wilson. 

Being a Quaker, he interpreted the 
war to be a kind of holy war. Being a 
Quaker, he has a great strength in 
his lifelong belief in the equality of 
men and women. He is on the honor 
rolls of all suffrage organizations and 
knows that women, as both the national 
chairmen and almost everyone agrees, 
may dominate. the next campaign. In 
that respect the wisdom of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s conclusiveness anent interpreta- 
tion of prohibition is manifest; the 
women of the country made prohibi- 
tion into an amendment, as well as 
their own enfranchisement into an 
amendment. When in the House of 


Representatives—where he served on. 


Ways and Means, one of the most im- 
portant committees—he was one of the 
sponsors for the well-intended Shaf- 
roth-Palmer suffrage measure, which 
gave way at last to the Susan B. An- 
thony amendment. Of late, too, he has 
added to his suffrage laurels, has gone 
to exceptional lengths to hasten ratifi- 
cation of the amendment. 

Turning, now, to another large group 
vote, that of the farmers, he frankly 
admits that he is far more interested 
in production than in agriculture it- 
self. Nevertheless, it may be con- 
jectured, he would be canny enough to 
pick his subordinates skillfully and it 
follows that one cannot conceive him 
doing the vast deal that President Wil- 
son has done for agriculture during 
the last seven years with so little recog- 
nition therefor as has been accorded 
the President. 

As to labor, he has always been an 
understanding friend—which made his 
use of the injunction against the 
miners all the more interesting. 

Delving under the outward signs, one 
divines in the Attorney General a 
forceful man of great “hitting ability”; 
and it is to be remembered that Col- 
onel Roosevelt said that if you must 
hit, hit hard. 

Washington, D. C. 
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The Measure of Progress 


The progress of the past, 
as well as that of the future, 
is measured by cniticism—for 
criticism exists only where 
there is faith in ability to 
improve. 


We do not criticise an ox 
cart or condemn the tallow 
dip, for the simple reason that 
they are obsolete. During the 
reconstruction period through 
which our country is now 
passing, if the public does not 
criticise any public utility or 
other form of service, it is be- 





One Policy 


cause there seems little hope 
for improvement. 


The intricate mechanism of 
telephone service is, under the 
most favorable conditions, sub- 
ject to criticism, for the reason 
that it is the most intimate of 
all personal services. 


The accomplishment of the 
telephone in the past fixed the 
quality of service demanded 
today; a greater accomplish- 
ment in quality and scope of 
service will set new standards 
for the future. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
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August 28 
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Socialism in the War 


Red is a color of many shades and 
Socialism does not mean to one coun- 
try what it does to another. British 
Labor and the War, by Paul U. ‘Kel- 
logg and Arthur Gleason, is charac- 
teristic alike in the story it tells and 
the manner in which it is told of the 
common-sense practicality which has 
won so many victories for British la- 
bor. The book is a very solid and mat- 
ter-of-fact compilation of the debates 
at labor conferences, the statements of 
policy by Socialist leaders and the at- 
titude of various factions toward the 
war, the party “truce,” the Stockholm 
Conference, Mr. Gompers, economic 
boycott after the war and many other 
‘questions of similar order. It is almost 
impossible for anyone not directly ac- 
‘quainted with English life and politics 
to understand the powerful position 
of the Labor Party and the nature of 
its policies and leadership without the 
aid of such a study as this. 

The Re-Making of a Mind, by Henry 
de Man, is the personal story of a 
young Belgian Socialist who served his 
country in the Great War both by ac- 
tual fighting in the trenches and by 
diplomatic missions to Russia and 
America. Few books give so pleasant 
an impression of the author’s person- 
ality; one feels that if Belgian Social- 
ism can count many men so sane and 
kindly the future of the country will 
belong to the party. Belgian Socialism 
is, indeed, little more than British la- 
borism; M. de Man confesses that “I 
would no more identify myself with 
the Socialist Party of America than 


with the Russian Bolshevik.” He is a 
strong admirer of President Wilson: 

I had but two days of real happiness at 
the front. The first was that February day 
when I read President Wilson’s address, 
formulating a constructive program to the 
end that from this war should arise uni- 
versal democracy and the independence of 
nations. A lump came into my throat at the 
idea that henceforth I need no longer fear 
I was going to die for a miserable delu- 
s1on. 

One of the most attractive pages of 
the book describes the evening in 1915 
when he discussed old days and old 
friendships in Germany with another 
Belgian soldier under the very fire of 
the enemy. Such a combination of un- 
relenting determination to overthrow 
the foe with complete freedom from 
all irrelevant prejudice raises the book 
morally a thousand heavens above or- 
dinary pacifist or war propagandist 
literature. 

Very different from the Socialism of 
Britain or Belgium is that of Ger- 
many. German Social Democracy Dur- 
ing the War, by Edwyn Bevan, might 
well have been named “the history of 
a party with an uneasy conscience.” 
In the incessant bickerings of the pro- 
war majority, led by such men as 
Scheidemann, Ebert and Noske, and 
the anti-war minority, including 
Haase, Bernstein, Liebknecht and 
Kautsky, we can discover not only the 
divisions which rent the party but the 
mental disquiet and smothered moral 
insurgency of each individual Social- 
ist, divided between loyalty to interna- 
tionalism and loyalty to a Kaiser-rid- 
den Germany which could never be 
quite blended ‘into one emotion. Mr. 





UNKNOWN WATERS 
An illustration from Rockwell Kent’s “Wilderness,” a journal of quiet adventure 
at Fox Island off the coast of Alaska, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. As Dorothy 
Canfield says in a foreword to the book, “it carries one out of fussy complications 
to a long breath of relief in the fewness and permanence of things that count.” It 
is easy to agree, too, with Mrs. Canfield’s tribute to Rockwell Kent—“The man 
who can extract the whole quaint savor out of that magical, prosaic, humorous 
moment of human life, the first stretching yawn of the early morning, that man can 
make me believe that I, too, see the north wind running mightly athwart the sky” 


66 





Here Are Books—and Books 


Bevan does not carry the story to the 
revolution, but his pages bring out 
clearly the personality and war record 
of the men whom the revolution has 
placed in control of the destinies of the 
Fatherland. 

Socialism at its worst is the burden 
of Ariadna Tyrkova-Williams’ history 
of the first year of the Russian revo- 
lution From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk. 
The author is not without anti-Social- 
ist bias; she disapproves not only of 
the Bolsheviki but of Kerensky and his 
followers. But the facts here recorded 
of the methods by which the Bolshe 
viki wrecked the war effort of Russia 
and made surrender inevitable, of the 
persecution of the Constitutional Dem- 
ocrats and the suppression of all civil 
and political liberties, of the violent 
suppression of the Constituent Assem 
bly and the murder of some of its 
members after the Bolsheviki had long 
professed the convening of this body 
to be one of their chief political aims 
—all this, supported by numerous cita- 
tions from the speeches and writings 
of Bolshevist leaders, will be most im- 
pressive to all who keep even an ap 
proximately open mind on the Russian 
question. Siberia Today, by Captain 
Frederick Moore, who served with the 
American army in Siberia, is an inter 
esting journalistic account of the way 
in which Bolshevism spread over Si- 
beria, helped alike, in the author’s 
opinion, by the cunning of unscrupu 
lous “Red” agents, the banditry of 
Semenov’s Cossacks, the astounding 
ignorance and stupidity of the peas- 
antry and the feeble and uncertain 
policy of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 


British Labor and the War, by Paul U. Kel- 
logg and Arthur Gleason. Boni and Liveright. 
The Re-Making of a Mind, by Henry de Man 
Scribner’s Sons. German Social Democracy 
During the War, by Edwyn Bevan. Dutton 
. From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk, by 


Ariadna Tyrkova-Williams. Macmillan Co 
Siberia Today, by Capt. Frederick Moore 
Appleton Co. 


‘A First-Class Spy 


They met in Africa, the English 
baronet and the German nobleman whe 
had been at Eton and Oxford together 
as boys and who looked strangely alike 
Each of them had dark things in his 
past which had caused him to leave 
his native land, and there in the jungle 
they told each other their stories. Then 
in the tropical night, one of them van 
ished. A few months later Sir Everare 
Dominey returned home after an ab 
sence of ten years. His friends found 
him greatly changed; he was a far 
stronger character and he was also a 
very rich man. Six months after he had 
come home the great war began. Was 
Sir Everard Dominey the Englishman 
or the German? You may guess as 
much as you like but not until the very 
end of The Great Impersonation * will 
you know. E. Phillips Oppenheim 
knows how to make a mystery really 
mysterious. But even better than an 
atmosphere of mystery Mr. Oppenheim 
knows how to create an atmosphere of 
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opulent wealth. The Carlton Grill and 


the taxi cabs, the jewels, the ancestral 


portraits and the countless housemaids 
are old devices but the hero of The 
Great Impersonation makes one re- 
mark which in its suggestion of sheer 
magnificence and luxury outstrips any- 
thing else we know. Sir Everard has 
spent the first night after his return 
to England in his great country house. 
The next morning he addressed his 
valet: “Parkins, find out where the 
nearest bath-room is.” 


The Great Impersonation, by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, Little, Brown & Co, 


The Unsolved Problem Novel 


This seems to be the age of the un- 
solved problem novel. In the days of 
the problem novel your author raised 
a question with the introduction of his 
heroine and then proceeded to give you 
an answer. You might or might not 
agree with him, you usually didn’t, but 
at least he had ideas of his own, clear- 
cut and definite, to offer you. Now your 
author sets the problem, gets you 
thoroly interested in it, has his story 
revolving around it and then finds that 
it is insoluble, at least so far as he is 
concerned, so .he decides to give it up 
and finish the story, but to do that 
without solving the problem requires 
a good deal of brute force and is apt to 
leave his book overweighted at the 
bows. This is probably due not so 
much to deterioration in authors as to 
the -unprecederted number of insolu- 
ble problems surrounding us at the mo- 
ment. 

An excellent example of this new 
school of fiction is Helena, the last 
novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
died on March 24 after a long life- 
time of literary achievement. 

The problem of Helena is the after- 
the-war girl. 

“Of course, they’re awfully nice girls— 
most of them,” said Mrs. Friend, with a 
little, puzzled wrinkling of the brow. 

“Ripping! Done splendid war work and 
all that. But the older generation, now that 
things have begun again, are jolly well up 
a tree—how to fit the new to the old. I 
have some elderly relations at Oxbridge—a 
nice old professor and his wife. Not stick- 
in-the-muds at all. But they tell me the 
world there—where the young women are 
concerned—seems to be standing on its 
head. Well!—as far as I can gather—I 
really know her very slightly—my little 
cousin Helena’s in just the same sort of 
stage. All we people over forty might as 
well make our wills and have done with it. 
They'll soon discover some kind device for 
putting us out of the way. They’ve no use 
for us. And yet at the same time the fath- 
ers and mothers who brought them into the 
world still insist on clucking after them, or 
if they can’t cluck themselves, making other 
people cluck.” 

This is the problem as seen by the 
handsome and distinguished middls- 
aged male guardian of the beautiful and 
headstrong Helena and the first clashes 
between their respective wills are dis- 
tinetly interesting. Then, of course; she 
begins to fall in love with him and 
to grow more subdued and womanly, 
but whether this is Mrs. Ward’s ulti- 
mate solution for the after-the-war 
mania we never discover for a melo- 
dramatic ex-wife of the guardian’s in- 
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| THE NEW FICTION | 
THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“No more successful mystery was ever written 
than ‘The Great Impersonation.’ It is a triumph of 
construction and treatment that holds the reader 
from first to last.” —Philadelphia Public —_— 


75 net 
LYNCH LAWYERS 
By WILLIAM PATERSON WHITE 


“As in ‘The Owner of the Lazy D,’ Mr. White 
proves himself to be a master in the field of the West- 
ern adventure story.” —New York Tribune. $1.75 net 





THE MARBECK INN 
By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


This new novel by the author of ‘‘Hobson’ 
Choice” is a pone A istic story of the banner 
some would fall—of an English working- 
man’s son, tol ‘with much quiet humor and keen 
judgment of 4 $1.75 net 


HIS FRIEND AND HIS WIFE 
By COSMO HAMILTON 


The story of the effects upon the folk of the 
wealthy Quaker Hill Colony in Le pe ogy my which 
followed an infraction of the code by Julian 
Osborn and Margaret Meredith. , 3 75 net 


THE CHINESE LABEL 
By J. FRANK DAVIS 


A Secret Service story of the unsensational and al- 
together plausible sort. Its methods are those of 
subtlety and finesse, rather than of coercion and 
force. $1.75 net 


THE VOICE OF THE PACK 
By EDISON MARSHALL 


Love Story—Adventure Story—Nature Story— 
all three qualities combine in this remarkable tale of 
modern man and woman arrayed against the forces 
of age-old savagery $1.75 net 


STORM COUNTRY POLLY 
By GRACE MILLER WHITE 


bt opening scenes in this new novel by the author 
of ‘Tess of the Storm Country,” are laid in a squat- 
ter settlement on the shore of Lake Cayuga. The 
situations are tensely emotional and adroitly han- 
dled, and Polly herself, crude and untaught, but 
beautiful in face and fine in spirit, is an adorable 


$1.75 net 


For Sale at all Booksellers 





FIRE OF YOUTH 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN’ 
“**Fire of Youth’ is a real novel, full of life, with 


real people and a coherent plot.’ —Gertrude Atherton. 














$1.75 net 1H 
THE. LA CHANCE MINE IK 
MYSTERY r 
By S. CARLETON IK 
For plot and action, for tense..cos of interest and 
thrilling crisis, this outcoor story of Canada is not HK 
easily equalled. $1.75 net Ik 
}K 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF I 
PERMANENT VALUE iH ; 
K 
THE LAST FOUR MONTHS: i 
How the War Was Won Ik 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR F. MAURICE \K 
“General Maurice sketches the events on the , 
Western front from the second battle of the Marne Ih 
to the coving of the armistice. His tributes to the 
American diers are frequently generous. The }K 
reader who wants the story 4 the ent oy J in } 
its broad outlines will find it here.” } 
Monthly Bookshelf., “- 50 =n JA 
RUSSIA WHITE OR RED i 
By OLIVER M. SAYLER 
“For those -who would like to know what bolshe- IA 
vism really is, what red radicalism means when car- |K 
ried to its. logical limit, this volume is: earnest! 
recommended. The book is illustrated with half HA 
a hundred hotographs taken by Mr. Sayler®in 
Russia. ‘he Boston Herald. $2.50 net 
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nearby rectory. Helena, who had not 
completely fallen in love with her 
guardian, has a temporarily broken 
heart and then decides, for no appar- 
ent reason, to marry an agreeable 
young man who has been kicking about 
since the beginning of the story. She 
provides wives for one or two of her 
other suitors and the guardian decides 
to take on a lady whom the author 
has spent quite a bit of previous time 
in informing us he would not marry 
and why. Possibly a happy, but cer- 
tainly neither a satisfactory, a con- 
vincing nor a constructive conclusion. 

oy by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Dodd, Mead 


A Little Light 

The spectacle of a popular novelist 
writing seriously and effectively of the 
Polish question is one of the interesting 
minor results of a war in which states 
learned to utilize the many and varied 
talents of their many and varied sons. 
If no one told you that The White Eagle 
of Poland was written by E. F. Benson 
you would not be apt to suspect it, for 
it is not a subject which can be made 
either amusing or entertaining and we 
usually expect him to be both. How- 
ever, he treats a complex, serious sub- 
ject clearly, vigorously and as simply 
as it can be treated. He has no doubts 
about the seriousness of the issue he is 
attacking: 

Tho her (Germany’s) armies might be 
beaten in the field, and tho she might be 
compelled to accept a peace without other 
annexations, coupled with the retrocession 
of Alsace and Lorraine to France, with 
the restoration of Belgium and the re- 
establishment of Serbia, if she could make 
an arrangement about Poland and the 
problems of her eastward expansion which 
are bound up with it satisfactory to her 
own statesmen, she would be entitled to 
consider herself at any rate undefeated. 
For the economic and political victory she 
would have won would fully compensate 
for a disaster to her arms, and in ten 
years or less she could be the aggressor in 
another war which would in all probability 
leave her mistress of the world. 

The chief drawback about the book 
is that it is not strictly up to date, at 
least in the present sense of that phrase 
when the daily papers find it difficult 
not to be behind the times. It was writ- 
ten during the war, but the facts, po- 
litical, historical and ethnographic, 
have not changed, merely been added 
to, and any one who wants to compre- 
hend the situation and the probable 
results of that section of the treaty 
will find E. F. Benson’s exposition 
helpful and clarifying: 

On one point he is particularly in- 
sistent, the future relations between 
Poland and Russia: 

It is vital and essential to the peace of 
the world, unless by the “peace of the 
world” we imply a complete Germanic 
domination of the world, that a united and 
independent Poland should voice the witl 
of a free people, and that her cry of “Lib- 
erty” should be reéchoed by Russia. Any- 
thing that makes for discord between the 
new Russia and the new Poland is a nail 
driven into the coffin that contains the 
corpse of a free world. 
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We are still looking for light on Rus- 
sia. Some day perhaps the citizens of 
the United States will give up in de- 
spair the reading of books on that ob- 
scure subject; now they hurl them- 
selves hopefully on each new publica- 
tion as it appears on the chance that 
it may shed a ray of light. One of the 
newest, Arthur Ransome’s Russia in 
1919, does shed a ray, quite a sizable 
ray, but unfortunately the publishers 
claim that it makes the entire gloomy 
prospect perfectly clear and the reader, 
expecting much, is disappointed. Mr. 
Ransome throws some highly illuminat- 
ing sidelights, but he does not com- 
pletely clarify the entire situation. He 
himself makes no bones about the lim- 

















© Underwood & Underwood. 
The Labrador doctor 


itations of his book. In the introduction 
he says: 

My object has been narrowly limited. 
I have tried, by means of a bald record 
of conversations and things seen, to pro- 
vide material for those who wish to know 
what is being done and thought in Moscow 
at the present time and demand something 
more to go upon than second-hand reports 
of wholly irrelevant atrocities committed 
by either one side or the other. 

The book is a sort of diary of con- 
versations with prominent men, scenes, 
some of them of historic importance, 
others merely significant of the trend 
of the times, observations on manners 
and customs under the soviet govern- 
ment. It is vivid, interesting and illu- 
minating, tho it does not by any means 
tell the whole story. 


The White Eagle of Poland, by E. F. Benson. 
G. H. Doran & Co. Russia in 1919, by Arthur 
Ransome. B. W. Huebsch. 


Dr. Grenfell’s Autobiography 


“I have long been resisting the 
strong pressure from friends that 
would force me to risk having to live 
alongside my own autobiography.” 
When a man prefaces his book like that 
and begins the first chapter with the 
remark, “To be born on the 28th of 
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February is not altogether without its 
compensations. It affords a subject of 
conversation when you are asked to put 
your name in birthday books,” you can 
be pretty sure that he will not bore 
you by taking himself too seriously nor 
by expecting you to be interested in the 
minutest details of his existence sim- 
ply because it is his existence. The Lab- 
rador Doctor has too interesting a 
story to tell to find it necessary to 
linger over trivial details. There are 
plenty of little incidents and anecdotes 
but they are there because they illus- 
trate some point in the main theme. 
Dr. Grenfell tells his story in the same 
simple, friendly, interesting manner in 
which he talks. The story of his boy- 
hood, of his hospital and slum work in 
London, of his work among the North 
Sea fishermen explain in large part 
why he was so successful with the Lab- 
rador work for which he is best known 
and an account of whose various 
phases fills the larger part of the book. 
The fact that he apparently looked on 
his hospital experience in France as 
something in the nature of a vacation 
gives a striking idea of the dangers 
and difficulties of his regular work. 
The Labrador Doctor is a unique and a 
picturesque character but his most out- 
standing qualities are his friendliness 
and his absolute sincerity. 


A Labrador Doctor, by Wilfred Thomases 
’ Grenfell. Houghton Miffin Co. 


“Memory, a Jumble of Sketch 
and Etching” 


When John Masefield writes about 
the sea it matters very little whether 
he does it in poetry or prose, you see it 
and smell it and taste the salt spray. 


When we shoved off again for the ship 
the haze was so thick that we could not 
see three feet in front of us. . . . We 
were a long time rowing, for we did not 
know where we were, and the tide swept 
us down, and the bells and sirens puzzled 
us. Once we lay on our oars and rocked 
in a swell while some great steamer 
thrashed past hooting. The bells beat now 
near, now very far away. We were no 
longer human beings, but things much 
greater or much less. We were detached 
from life and time. We had become ele- 
mental, like that fog that hid us. I could 
have stayed in the boat there, rowing thru 
the haze, for all eternity The grunt of the 
rowlocks, and the wash and drip of the 
oars, and the measured breath of the men 
behind me, ‘keeping time to me, were a 
music passing harps. The strangeness and 
dimness of it all, and the halo round the 
coxwain’s lantern, and the faces half seen, 
and the noises sounding from all sides im- 
pressed me like a revelation. 

A Tarpaulin Muster is a collection 
of tales and sketches almost all of 
which have appeared in English or 
American periodicals. Some of them 
are full-fledged stories, some of them 
are mere pictures, flashes of vivid 


memory, scraps of old conversations, 
some of them have nothing to do with 
the sea, but they have all a beauty, a 
haunting poetic quality, a hint of some- 
thing behind which leads you on. 


A Tarpaulin Muster, by John Masefield. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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A Long Way from Earth 


(Continued from page 49) 
different in the one case than in the 
other, and if anything somewhat less 
annoying. Seasick? Not a particle; but 
then it takes the Channel at its most 
cantankerous to disturb this particular 
traveler. Scared? Honestly, not a bit. 
Deafened? Well, there you have an in- 
teresting phenomenon. Of course there 
was noise, incessant, unescapable, pe- 
culiar. It seemed like a mighty wind 
beating on a great vessel of brass. 
But I had no real conception of its in- 
tensity till I tried an experiment. I 
addressed a remark in an ordinary 
tone to the surrounding air. But I 
heard nothing at all. Then I raised 
my voice. Still nothing. So I shouted, 
sang, almost shrieked. Still it was to 
my ears as tho nothing had happened. 
Plainly the roar of the engine was no 
pigmy’s whisper. When I -had reached 
Paris, it took my ears several hours 
to regain their normai tone. But it was 
curious that even after I had proved 
what an uproar that engine was mak- 
ing it did not sound really loud to my 
ears. Merely persistent and irritating. 

For ‘an hour we flew steadily over 
the rich and lovely country that is 
England. First the suburban towns, 
neat and geometric; then the open 
country, an orderly pattern of dark 
green hedges on a lighter background, 
with here and there a cluster of trees 
as setting for a country house with its 
outbuildings and trim gardens. About 
and between the square drawn fields 
wound the hedge marked roads, 
Straight across the landscape like a 
guide to our flight ran the bright trace 
of a railroad, an occasional toy train 
¢erawling along with its floating stream- 
er of sooty black. There is no visual 
sense of speed in air travel, either for 
yourself or for the earthbound things 
below. The dashing express with its 
fifty miles an hour is a loitering worm. 
Your own speed of twice that rate has 
no reality; the earth half a mile below 
marches majestically backward like 
the stars in their courses on a sum- 
mer’s night. 

At the half hour the town of Ton- 
bridge Wells slipped smoothly into 
place beneath us, held the eye for a 
few minutes with a comfortable im- 
pression of uniformity, orderliness and 
warm color, and gave way to the 
Downs. In the Gilded Chamber of the 
House of Lords the Lord Chancellor 
sits ‘in gown and wig on the crimson 
covered woolsack, symbol in the olden 
days of Britain’s wealth and economic 
power. The Woolsack is the symbol, 
the Downs are the reality. They 
stretch out far as eye can see, even 
from our lofty eyrie, like a giant’s 
game-board set for a new and in- 
triguing kind of chess. The surface of 
the board is the fresh, perennial green 
of luscious grass, the dividing lines be- 
tween the squares the green-black of 
hedgerows. Each square bears in one 
corner a round spot of mirrored light, 
each square is spotted with a pattern 
of tiny white stones. There is no field 
without its pattern, there are no two 
fields with patterns alike. Common 
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Books 


The Book of the Hour 


THE EASTERN 
QUESTION AND 
ITS SOLUTION 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph D., LL.D. 


Author of “The War and the Bagdad Railway”’ 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


The war is not over, nor will it be until the East- 
ern Question is disposed of. This is the book of 
the hour on one of the most absorbing problems 
before the Allies at this time. Professor Jastrow 
is an authority on the ancient and modern East. 
His discussion of the question is timely. He shows 
the reason for the failure of the European pol- 
icies, and gives an illuminating survey of the pres- 
ent situation. 


KING JOHN 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr.,|A.B., Litt.D. 


A New Variorium Edition of the 
Works of William Shakespeare 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness, Ph. S. aT =y Litt.D. 
and Horace Howurd Furness, Jr., A.B.. D. 
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sense tells me that those patterns are 
the source of the wealth in the British 
Woolsack, of the inevitable roast mut- 
ton on the British dinner’ table. But 
fancy, flying up here beneath the 
clouds, declines the solid fact, and sets 


itself to spinning out the rules by 


which the giants who laid out the board 
must play the Olympian game. 

After the Downs the Channel. As 
we cross the sandy flats of Dungeness, 
the needle of the instrument at our 
left begins to swing. When the water 
is below us it has gone to 5000 feet. 
We have climbed for precaution’s sake. 
If an engine failure were to come with 
the Channel underneath it would be 
wise to be high up so that we might 
plane down in safety to the nearer 
shore. The Channel lies flat and gray, 
just ruffled with a gentle wind. It is 
dotted with little boats, steamers and 
sailing vessels, and a string of barges 
in tow. Twenty minutes we fly above it, 
and we’re over. We cross the coast of 
France midway between the smoky 
city of Boulogne and the sandy mouth 
of a little river, which the map thinks 
should be the Lys. Farther to the west 
a greater river can only be the Somme. 

Now our course changes and we fly 
due south for Paris. The roar and beat 
of our engine has never changed its 
note a semi-tone. Our speed is con- 
stant; only our height drops down to 
3000 feet again. It is a little cooler 
now. I tuck the blanket closer around 
my legs, and venture to shift and 
stretch a bit. At first. I sat as though 
the whole balance of the plane de- 
pended on my individual motionless- 
ness. I know all about canoes, and this 
seemed quite the same, until I knew 
it better. Then I realized that its bal- 
ance was not so much a question of its 
center of gravity as of its speed and 
other elements. I might move about 
within the limits of my narrow com- 
partment almost at will without the 
plane’s resenting or even noticing it. 

Above England and the Channel the 
air had been ideal for smooth flying. 
But now it waxed “bumpy”; and 
“bumpy” air is disconcerting to the 
uninitiated. Your plane is _ flying 
smoothly on an even keel when sud- 
denly it strikes a thank-you-ma’am. 
It jolts over the obstruction with a 
quivering of its wings to regain its 
balance and slide down the other side. 
It is the bump and the succeeding tilt- 
ing and shivering of the plane’s wings 
that are disturbing; the slide down is 
actually pleasant. The disturbance of 
mind and nerves seems to come from 
the instinctive realization that there is 
nothing whatever that one can do, no 
matter what the plane may take it 
into its head to perform. Your pilot is 
as completely removed from you as if 
he were visiting the mountains of the 
moon. You are alone, helpless, irre- 
vocably committed to a power which is 
the resultant of the strength and skill 
of your pilot and the lawless and ca- 
pricious energies of the elements. 


There is none of the satisfaction and 
confidence that comes from pitting 
your own ability and your own will 
against the power of nature. That is 
the pilot’s satisfaction. Yours is only 
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the pleasure of an adventure and a 
gamble—with rather high stakes. It 
is a long way to earth! 

The pleasant land of France is as 
good to look upon as is England, but 
it is different. There are no hedges 
in France; one cannot tell from 
this hight how the fields are divided. 
England is green; while France is all 
shades of brown and ochre and umber. 

Two hours of steady flying, with 
never a hesitation of the engine and 
never more than a moderate bump- 
jiggle-slide of the plane itself, and a 
heavy smudge of smoke and mist ap- 
pears lying low on the horizon. One 
suspects Paris. Another ten minutes 
and the needle of the altimeter begins 
to swing again, but this time down. 
We coast down the air in a great 
curve, and almost before the passen- 
ger is ready our wheels have touched 
the ground and we are taxiing clum- 
sily across the flying field toward the 
little group standing before the han- 
gar. My watch says 2.42—three min- 
utes before the scheduled time. I 
clamber out, to be welcomed by the 
company’s representative, have my 
little bag perfunctorily chalked by the 
customs officer, shake hands with my 
pilot, step into a motor and in twenty 
minutes get out at the familiar Ameri- 
can Express Company’s office in the 
Rue Scribe. So this is Paris. Just the 
same as ever, spacious, cheerful, come- 
ly, delightful. But never before three 
hours and a half from London! 

Four o’clock finds me at ease in the 
office on the Place de la Concorde, and 
my business well under way. The let- 
ter and the telegram have been recon- 
ciled; the impossible has been done. 
My air-legs are still with me a bit, and 
my ears are veiled with a persistent 
murmur. But I would not go back to 
London any other way for twice the 
price of the ticket. 

The next day but one the flight was 
repeated, in reverse. I was now a vet- 
eran air traveler. So quickly does the 
human mechanism adjust itself to new 
experiences. Doubtless the air was 
quite as “bumpy,” but the nerves had 
relaxed their tension, and the pleasure 
was doubled in consequence. It was two 
hours and thirteen minutes from Le 
Bourget to Hounslow this time; and I 
marveled at the precision with which 
the schedule was maintained. It was 
the more remarkable for that we had 
come a longer way this time. 

As we descended from the machine 
my pilot—he was a Colonial and there- 
fore not afraid or reluctant to speak 
to a fellow being without the inspec- 
tion of credentials—remarked cheer- 
fully, “I got lost in the mist over there, 
and we went over to the war for a 
while. Did you see that village that had 
been wiped out by shell fire?” I had 
noticed it with interest. “That was 
why,” he continued, “we struck the 
Channel so far to the west and had 
to go up the coast toward Boulogne. 
We made our schedule all right tho.” I 
continued to marvel; but he waved it 
aside as a matter of course. Their or- 
ders were to keep to the schedule; so 
they did. That’s the British of it, even 
when it’s Colonial. 
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Nevertheless I expressed my surprize 
and admiration once more at dinner 
that evening to my friend who had 
made the miracle possible for me. But 
I found that it was a matter of course. 

“We do keep to schedule,” he said. 
“The London-Paris Air Express is 
never so late as the London-Paris 
train, except on the few days when the 
weather is so bad that you would think 
we ought not to try to make the flight 
at all. Look at this record of what we 
have done.” I looked and my wonder 
grew. It read like this: 

Flights scheduled ...... pankaie eeleiacen ae 
Flights accomplished .......eeeeeee-- 83 
Prevented by weather ....ccccscseee L 
Interrupted by weather ............. 1 
Interrupted by mechanical defects..... 1 
Number of miles flown.......... . -20,750 

“And now,” he said. “Consider this. 
In those six weeks there were only 
eight days that were officially reported 
as ‘favorable for fiying’; there were 
18 days reported as ‘unfavorable for 
flying’; and there were 10 days report- 
ed as ‘unfit for flying.’ If we had 
failed to make our trips on the ‘unfit’ 
days only, we should have missed 20 
flights instead of two, as we actually 
did. If we had done the trick only on 
the ‘favorable’ days, we should have 
made only 16 flights. In point of fact, 
‘we made 83, or more than five times as 
many. Not half bad, is it?” 

Since then, I have seen the complete 
-record of the Atr Express in the eleven 
weeks until it was discontinued for the 
winter. Here it is: 

Viights scheduled ...ccccccccseccese 166 
Flights accomplished .......eeee02 149 


Prevented by weather .......cccece 8 
Interrupted by weather ......... ee 6 
Interrupted by mechanical defects.. 3 
Number of miles flown ........ + + 209,000 
There should be added to this: 
BD 5 9:460 $4060.0006 6080000045 None 
Re rer ee ...-None 


This record of 90 per cent achieve- 
ment and of 100 per cent safety is 
a splendid feather in the cap of the 
Aircraft Transport and Travel, Ltd., 
and of the parent company, the Air- 
craft Manufacturing Company, famili- 
arly known as the Airco. But it is more 
than that. It is convincing proof that 
aerial travel is not only coming, but is 
here. I have tried it and I know. It is 
safe, certain, comfortable, delightful, 
and, above all, swift. It is true that it 
is not cheap. But that is only reason- 
able. As Mr. G. Holt Thomas, the 
founder and managing director of the 
Airco enterprizes, has pointed out, we 
always pay for speed. We pay more 
for a taxi than for a trolley, more for 
the Twentieth Century Limited than 
for an ordinary express, more for a 
telegram than for a letter. We ought 
to pay more to go from London to Paris 
in three hours and a half than to go 
by boat and train in seven hours. There 
is little likelihood that, in the present 
state of the art, any of the normal flow 
of travel will be diverted from the 
usual routes. But taxicabs do not divert 
travel from the trolley lines and the 
subways. They supplement them. They 
provide something different for people 
who want it badly and are ready to 
pay for it. So it will be with the air, 
until—but who would dare to prophesy? 
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to have a food confection waiting after school. And to have it 
Puffed Wheat, which is whole wheat, steam exploded and made 
easy to digest. 


Millions Now Enjoy Them 


There are millions of lucky children now who revel in Puffed Grains. 

American homes are now enjoying some. 750 million dishes of Puffed 
Grains in a year. And this is why: 

These bubble grains have made whole grains enticing. 

Prof. Anderson’s process—steam explosion—has made digestion easy 
and complete. 

Once they were breakfast dainties. Now they are all-day foods. 
of dishes are served in milk for suppers and between meals. 

Millions are mixed with fruit. 

Millions are crisped and lightly buttered for hungry children to eat like 


peanuts—dry. 
All Shot From Guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns. 
to eight times normal size. 

Every food cell is thus blasted and fitted to digest. Every atom feeds. 

These scientific foods are also the most delightful grain foods known. 
They are airy, flimsy, nut-like—flavory food confections. 

In every home such foods: are needed several times a day. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Millions 


By steam explosion they are puffed 





Corn 
Puffs 











Pancakes with Nut Flavor oot 


Now we have added Puffed Rice flour to a 
perfect pancake mixture. The Puffed Rice makes 
the pancakes fluffy and gives a nutty taste. You 
have never tasted pancakes so delicious. When 
you order Puffed Grains order Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake Flour as well. Simply add milk or water 
—the flour is self-raising—and hear what your 
people say, 

3313 
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TIMELY BOOKS 


For Every Lover of the Child 
THE 
NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE CHILD 
By DR. COURTENAY DUNN 
Cloth, $2.00 net 

A treasure-house of childlore full of 
the most curious information culled 
from the annals of bygone days and 


interestingly compared with present- 
day conditions. 


The Bcok of the Hour! 
THE 
UNSOLVED RIDDLE 


OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 
By STEPHENLEACOCK, B.A., Ph.D. 
Professor of Political Economy at 
McGill University, Montreal. 
Cloth, $1.25 net 
“Mr. Leacock presents the case for 
orderly and evolutionary progress 
sanely and attractively, as against any- 
thing violent or revolutionary. Al- 
though his book is not humorous, 
humor has no doubt helped and been a 
first aid to sanity."—New York Sun. 


Of Special Timeliness ! 


IRISH IMPRESSIONS 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
Author of “Heretics,” “Orthodoxy,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.50 net 
“Something everybody ought to read. 
At his best, G. K. C., the critical essay- 
ist, can be in dead earnest and highly 
edifying on large and important sub- 
jects more agreeably and divertingly 
than anyone else we know. ‘Irish Im- 


pressions’ represents him at his best.” 
—New York Sun (Editorial) 


An International Success 
THE SILENCE OF 


COLONEL BRAMBLE 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 





Cloth, $1.25 


This book has run through seventeen 
editions in the original French. It is 
an extremely amusing account of an 
English regimental Mess by a young 
French officer who was attached as an 
interpreter. 





AND 
1920's ‘‘Best Seller’’ 
THE HOUSE 


OF BALTAZAR 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of “The Rough Road,’ “The 
Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 
60th thousand. Cloth, $1.90 
“A novel worthy to rank with Wil- 
liam J. Locke’s best is ‘The House of 
Baltazar. This novel has in it the 
same ingratiating qualities that made 
‘The Beloved Vagabond’ and ‘The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne’ literary 
gems of extraordinary brilliancy.” 
—Philadelphia Record, 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
JOHN LANE CO. NEW YORK 
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We've Struck A Gusher!” 


(Continued from page 45) 


exaggerated. Most of the people have 
remained country people. They have 
built or are building better homes and 
barns, windmills, silos, buying better 
cattle and hogs and giving liberally to 
churches, schools and hospitals. The 
most important thing they are doing is 
building dams to conserve the storm 
waters of their streams so they will 
not suffer if they have another drouth. 
Before 1925 there will have been in- 
vested upwards of $50,000,000 in small 
water conservation projects. 

Those people are my friends and 
neighbors. I know them intimately and 
I know that most of the things that 
have been written about their waste of 
their money are either not true or give 
an inaccurate impression because the 
constructive side of the story is omit- 
ted entirely. What is actually happen- 
ing is that a territory nearly as large 
as the state of New York is firmly 
launching itself upon the road to se- 
cure annual production of tremendous 
importance to the nation after having 
been an agricultural gamble since the 
first white man ever went there. 

But I must not refuse to tell you 
some of the amusing things that hap- 
pened. For instance, there was the 
queer old man with the constitutional 
grouch who had a small and extremely 
sandy farm near a large well that had 
opened a new pool. All the other lands 
around the well had been leased by the 
company which drilled the discovery 
well; leased long before drilling oper- 
ations on the discovery Well began. But 
the queer old man with the grouch 
would lease to no one. When the big 
well came in he was offered all sorts of 
fortunes for his puny forty acres, but 
he would listen to none of them. He 
announced that he would form a com- 
pany of his own and drill his own well. 
That sounded good to the crovks as 
well as the honest men in that field 
and every one was ready to assist him 
in the enterprize. Omitting the details 
of their futile efforts, it may be stated 
briefly that no one could do business 
with him and all reluctantly gave up. 
Eventually he obtained sufficient credit 
to bring to his land a small drilling 
outfit that was not at all fitted for that 
field. It would drill a hole only about 
five hundred feet deep at the most, 
while the oil sands had been found at 
3300 feet. 

During this time the big company 
kad drilled in several more deep wells, 
all of which were gushers, and the field 
was rapidly being developed. It was im- 
possible to obtain sufficient steel tank- 
age, so the big company made earthen 
tanks. The neighborhood came to be 
known as a “tank farm,” which is the 
regular oil term. The little drilling out- 
fit, under the constant scrutiny of the 
grouchy old man, reached a depth of 
twenty fcet and struck oil. The. well 
looked good for about tcn barrcls daily 
under a pump. The old man was en- 
tirely satisfied. He told the driller not 
to go another foot. Then the old man 


installed a hand pump and went to 
work in person. The big oil company 
bought his oil. It also put down a shal- 
low well near by, but got no oil. The 
geologist was called upon. A careful 
examination of the oil was made. It 
was of exactly the same quality as that 
coming from the deep well. A little 
more investigation resulted in closing 
a leak in a nearby earthen tank and 
the old man’s well went dry. He is now 
trying to get credit to drill another. 

Then there was the Hebrew junk 
dealer who came with the first rush of 
people to the new oil town of Ranger in 
Eastland County. He bought leases 
right and left until all his money was 
gone, and then he traded his second- 
hand automobile for one more lease. 
Two days later he rushed into the office 
of the lawyer who had been handling 
his papers and shouted: “We got to 
make that crook sued in the courts. He 
tells me six miles away is production 
and it’s no production twelve miles 
away.” 

“All right, I’ll draw up the papers,” 
replied the lawyer. “What was the con- 
sideration in that transaction?” 

“My automobile,” shouted the junk 
dealer. 

“Come in tomorrow and sign the pe- 
tition,” instructed -the lawyer. 

The following day the junk dealer 
stormed into the office, panting, and 
mopping his brow, altho it was a cold 
day. 

“Have you made him sued?” he 
shouted. ‘ 

“Of course not. You have not signed 
the petition,” said the lawyer. 

The junk dealer grabbed the petition 
and tore it up. 

“Two miles away comes in a well,” 
yelled the junk dealer. “It’s all right. 
Don’t say nothing. Don’t do nothing.” 
He rushed out of the office. 

The following day the junk dealer 
was back again more excited than ever. 
He opened the conversation with a 
stream of exclamations mixed with 
profanity. 

“We got to have a lawsuit, anyway,” 
he shouted. “Look what he hands me.” 
The junk dealer exhibited a paper 
which a deputy sheriff had just 
given him. The lawyer examined it 
carefully. The man who had traded his 
lease for the second-hand automobilc 
was suing, alleging that the automo- 
bile was no good. He also had heard 
about the oil well two miles away. 

Then there was the ranchman who 
constructed the most peculiar dam any 
of his hired help had ever heard of. 
First of all, he placed four pieces of 
twelve-inch casing in the bottom of the 
dam so the water could flow thru, and 
then he built a dam twelve fcet high 
across a creck that flowed only a few 
times during the year. It was the mys- 
tery of the ncighborhood. There was 
no other dam like unto it. When an ex- 
tremely heavy rain fell about two 
months after the completion of the dam 
the ranchman spent the entire night. 
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on the dam. The hired men enjoyed the 
joke hugely. In the morning they went 
down to see how the boss liked it. The 
boss had just plugged the casing a few 
minutes before they arrived. The tor- 
rent following the rain was rapidly 
subsiding. Backed up against the 
twelve-foot dam was $20,000 worth of 
oil which had flowed out of an earthen 
tank constructed by an oil company 
four miles above. The oil company had 
neglected to provide a way for the wa- 
ter to get out, but the ranchman had 
let it out thru the bottom of his dam. 
Under the law it was his oil and he 
sold it promptly. ; 

When the state of Texas passed laws 
which put horse racing out of busi- 
ness it was a severe blow to C. W. 
Connollee, of Eastland, county seat of 
Eastland County. He did not care for 
the gambling, but he liked to see the 
horscs go around the track. His people 

















Knott in Dallas News. 
The modern Pied Piper 


came from Kentucky, and the exten- 
sive lands he owns near Eastland were 
originally intended for grazing fine 
horses. And for that purpose they were 
used for many years. 

Connollee’s lands now raise more oil 
wells than horses. It would be difficult 
to determine just how wealthy Connol- 
lee is. At any rate, whenever Eastland 
issucs some bonds or necds a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars cash on its cor- 
porate securities Connollee generally 
takes the entire issue to save time and 
expense. Wealth meant races to him, 
so he constructed one of the finest race 
tracks he could imagine. He bought fine 
horses. And now, when he is in the 
mood for it, he invites out a few 
friends, the jockeys trot out the horses, 
and Connollee sits on the fence and 
cheers his favorite. 

Connollee also likes good theatres, so 
he decided to build one that will cost 
probably $200,000. It will be within a 
block of the log house which the family 
used when the town was established. 
Eastland now has a population of about 
10,000 and is growing rapidly, but be- 
fore oil was struck in October of 1917 
it boasted only 800 citizens. Connollce 
has built a magnificent hotel also and 
is planning another that will be far 
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WHEN TOLD HE COULD 
PLAY AWHILE, HE DUG A HOLE 
IN THE GROUND —HIS IDEA OF 
> PLAY WAS TO WORK AT 
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CROWDED UPON W. L. DOUGLAS 
WHILE HE WAS “BOUND ouT’? | 
THAT HE HAD VERY LITTLE 
OPPORTUNITY TO PLAY. 


































HIOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
.0O 
$900 & 31022 SHOES 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
wearer at -m All middlemen’s and yp epee Lowes are 
eliminated. W.L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 
Stamping the price on every pair of T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than 40 years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
one example of the constant endeavor styles arethe leaders in the fashion centers 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- of America. They are made in a well- 
ers, W. L. Douglas name on shoes ig equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
his pledge that they are the best in the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
materials, workmanship and style pos- under the direction and supervision of ex- 
sible to produce at the price. For —_ men, all working with an honest 
twenty-six years it has been our etermination to make the best shoes for 
ractice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes the price that moneycanbuy. Theretail 
our own stores with only one prices are the same everywhere. They 
profit. This has saved the wearers cost no more in San Francisco than they 
millions of dollars. do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot — 
ou, take noother make. Order direct fromthe factory. Sen 
tor booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
President 
.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
B 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. lL 

geamiped ou fhe ecies Tf ft has hoon changen 169 Spark Street 
a ar 

or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. ROCKTON, MASS. 


EUROPE IS OPEN BRONZE TABLETS 


’ $460 AND UP 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. 
rungementa foc Paris and the Battlefields. FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
Wept. 24), 556 W. 27th St., New York City 



















Exceptional ar- 
Small Parties 
Sail April, May, June, July, 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 
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<< Deposit Your Money Under a Two 
Billion-Dollar State Guarantee 


\S 
Your money and the 4 per cent interest it draws 
is guaran by the state of North Dakota when 


u deposit it in the Bank of North Dakota. 
use this bank is 
—Backed by state taxable property of an 
—— value of more than two 


billion dollars. 
—Owned, operated, managed and con- 
trolled by the state. 
—Supported by the faith and integrity of 
the people of the state, by whom it was 
created. 
You are guaranteed 4 per cent interest on time 
deposits and your deposits are tax free. 
Deposits accepted from outside the state. 
Write for complete information to F. W. CATHRO, Director General 


Bismarck 4 THE-BANKOF NORTH DAKOTA North Dakota 
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Sleep in Style! 


Faultliess : 


Pajamas & Night Shirts 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 


| Bacrimore-NewYorx — CHICAGO. 





SINCE 1881 


E. ROSENFELD. & CO.Maners 





























Investment Service 


For 25 years we have 
paid 6% on Time Certifi- 
cates which are always at 
par—always worth 100 
cents on the dollar plus 
interest. Interest checks 
mailed January and July. 


If you have saved as little as $25 you | 


ought to know about this old, reliable 
company. 

Write for Booklet 

“6% and Safety” 


The Calvert Mortgage Co. 


25 — of | Safe | 














886 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 
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PSYCHOLOGY cr meAND 








What Does Your 
es Say? 


Fin d the 
| this 


WONDERFUL 
SCIENTIFIC 
GAME 


answer in 





SIMPLIFIED 



















WONDERFUL and comprehensive language 
resides in your hand. To read it scientif- 
ically may mean business or social success. 

This absorbing and instructive game will uncover 
hidden traits that may be developed to the wonder- 
ment of your friends and with profit to yourself. Most 
fascinating and amusing. Never a dull moment where 
PsyYCHOLOGY OF THE HAND is played. Be among 
the first to have this refreshingly-different game. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will mail 
game, with complete booklet of instructions, post- 
paid, for $1.25, or we will mail three sets for $3.00. 
BAKER & BENNETT CO. 
Box E, 875 Broadway New York 


~ DIVIDENDS | 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Thursday, April 15th, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, March 19, 1920. 

On account of the Annual Meeting, the trans- 








fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
zoth, to Tuesday, March 3oth, 1920, both days 
included. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO, 17, 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share will be paid April 15, 1920, to shareholders 
of record at close of business, March 31, 1920. 


The transfer books will not be closed and checks 
will be mailed from the office of the Company in 
time to reach stockholders on the date they are 
payable. 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
San Francisco, California, March 17, 1920. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid April 15, 1920. 

A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1920, will be paid April 20, 1920. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of April 2, 1920. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 24, 1920. 















For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with Conservative 
methods. First aes loans of $200 and up 
{o] which we can recommend afer the thorough 

investigation. Please ask for Loan No, 710, 


L) 
PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 
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monthly buys outright any stock or 
nd. Purchaser secures all dividends, 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER . 


Member Consolidated Stockh Exchange 
50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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better than the first. Within a block of 
the site of the original log house more 
than $1,500,000 worth of buildings are 
under way, most of them his. 

When the announcement was made 
about a year ago that Eastland oil men 
were going to build a railroad north 
and south, nearly every one smiled be- 
cause the war was on and the Govern- 
ment had the railroads, and it didn’t 
seem possible that a little community 
like that could undertake a project 
which would cost several millions. 
Agents of the trunk railroads whose 
lines ran near by looked into the mat- 
ter and dropped it from consideration. 
A few months ago Eastland capital 
alone had been invested to the extent of 
a quarter of a million dollars, and the 
work of grading was progressing stead- 
ily. The railroad folks looked into the 
matter again and took an operating 
contract, guaranteeing the investors 6 
per cent on their money. The investors 
were delighted. They had not expected 
such good luck. They simply wanted a 
railroad and proceeded to build one. 
They assumed it probably would not 
be any wonder as a money maker. But 
their stedfastness in sinking perfectly 
good dollars in an investment field 
about which the railroad companies 
had theories of their own was too much. 
The Texas and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany signed up to operate the road and 
make it part of its own system. 

New York City 


Progress Follows the Fleet 
(Continued from page 43) 


work in aviation done by the navy 
when the N. C. planes first success- 
fully crossed the Atlantic. Up to the 
present they have been the largest 
boats of their kind in existence, weigh- 
ing loaded more than 30,000 pounds. 
The value of the multi-engine type with 
which the boats were equipped was 
demonstrated in the trans-Atlantic 
flight and the seaworthiness of the 
vessels was shown by the experiences 
of Commander Towers, when he land- 
ed and rode out a gale. European na- 
tions today are developing giant planes 
with power plants subdivided into dif- 
ferent units, as were those of the N. C. 
planes, with the idea of improving the 
aeroplane’s reliability. 

Today the navy department is build- 
ing a dirigible in this country for 
the purpose of beginning a rigid pro- 
gram and a contract has been made 
for a large dirigible in England, which 
will arrive in this country in the 
spring of 1921. These two vessels will 
be the American pioneers of their 
class. Their activities will be limited, 
however, by the lack of hangar facili- 
ties now existing, and unless Congress 
sees fit to extend these activities, the 
operations of these craft must be lim- 
ited to areas on the east coast. 

Both on the east and on the west 
Coast naval aviation has been request- 
ed to codperate with fishing interests, 
with the idea that an observer in an 
aeroplane is well placed for observing 
schools of fish and it has been repeat- 
edly shown that the interests of fish- 
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ermen have been advanced thru ‘the 
agency of aircraft. 

At San Diego it is reported that 
catches of sardines have been greatly 
increased thru the codperation of avia- 
tion. On the east coast the station of 
Hampton Roads is codperating with 
the fishermen there. Naturally this 
work is experimental only, and is not 
allowed to interfere with the regular 
operations of the air station. 

The navy is frequently called upon 
to utilize its aircraft to search for ves- 
sels overdue or delayed in coastal voy- 
ages. Now that commercial flying is 
not uncommon in southern parts of the 
country, between Cuba and the Ba- 
hamas, naval aviation has_ several 
times lent assistance to travelers who 
have been put to inconvenience or en- 
dangered thru engine failure. 

The navy has been requested to lend 
assistance in the northwest in patrol- 
ing the national forests in search of 
forest fires and in the Sacramento 
Valley for the purpose of observing 
rising waters during the flood season. 
Up to the present, however, the navy 
has not been able to give such assist- 
ance because of the shortage of funds 
and personnel. 

This partial summary of the work of 
the navy department in time of peace 
would not be complete without some 
mention of the Experimental Model 
Basin at Washington, where private 
ship building companies have made 
free use of the navy’s facilities for im- 
proving the shapes and lines of their 
vessels, and some mention of the Naval 
Experimental and Research Laboratory 
at Annapolis, which altho primarily 
for naval use, has given to the country 
much valuable information on engin- 
eering subjects generally. 

No more valuable studies of scien- 
tific problems have ever been made in 
this country under Government aus- 
pices than those made prior to and 
during the war by the Naval Consult- 
ing Board, of which Thomas A. Edi- 
son was the chairman. This board still 
is in existence and may be called into 
the service of the Govefnment at any 
time there arises a difficult problem in 
either the peace work or the war ac- 
tivities of the navy. 

With the return of stable conditions 
thruout the world we shall be ready to 
take up again—and upon a larger 
scale—the works of exploration and 
discovery which in the past have been 
so large a part of the American navy’s 
daily task. In the days to come Ameri- 
can vessels will sail every sea, chart 
every river and the nation will see its 
flag floating above commerce laden 
ships in every harbor. 

The new world will be no abiding 
place for men with eyes turned back- 
ward. Reactionaries in politics and in 
geography will be relegated to the mu- 
seum and the new leaders will make 
Charles Wilkes and Matthew Cail- 
braith Perry and Matthew Fontaine 
Maury their examples as they go forth 
in search of new worlds to conquer 
-.. to conquer as Wilkes, Perry and 
Maury made their conquest. They will 
conquer by service. 

Washington, D. C. 
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SMOOTH! 
YES!AND ITS GUARANTEED 


TO KEEP 
MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE” 


SHUMATE RAZORS ere 80 good that we guarantee them for life. Here’s the reasons The 
blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which takes a keener edge than any other steel can -- 
and holds it. You can use a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful 
steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 





Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as you like. 
If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it for a 
new one without a word. 


Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to sleep as you expérienced that 
delightful, soothing sensation when his razor swept your face clean? And have 
you said to yourself “I wish-I had a razor that would perform like that”? A‘ 
SHUMATE will do it and -- keep on doing it. 


$ Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent to you 

e postpaid. If your beard is extra wiry, we recommend our $3.00 

SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. In remitting, 

give us your dealer’s name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof case will be included 
with your razor. 


SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 


815 CHESTNUT ST. 
Established 1884 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 




















Dry Cold Storage 
FURS 


Moderate Rates 
Storage Vaults Located on the Premises 





We Are Now Displaying a Great Variety of Attractive 
Models in 


SPRING AND SUMMER FURS 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 
Telephone 4360 Bryant 


126 West 42nd Strect New York 
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‘First aid in 
every household 
"~idedionale 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it racks little Dorothy 
and passes on to mother and 
quads and holds a croup 

anger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is betterthan 
a mustard plaster—and it 
will not bring a blister. 
Massage it gently over the 
chest and nec Feel the tingle, 
then the cool delightfulness as 
Musterole searchesdown. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and afew home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
downto the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion -dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 

On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 

* lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. -—~ 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Duratex Guaranteed Shirts 


Insured for 6 months’ wear 

Fine percale coat style shirts, assorted stripes, 
laundered or soft cuffs. Neat and dressy. - 

Introductory offer—Send $5.13 and receive 
shirts postpaid or send $1.00 and pay $4.13 and 
postage when received. Order today. state size. 

Money back if not satisfied. You take no risk. 
Duratex catalog of guaranteed furnishings free. 
GOODELL & CO., 504 DURATEX BLDC., NEW YORK 
Largest mati order wholesale haberdashery house in the world 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment. Progress Follows the Fleet. 
By Josephus Daniels. 


1. Make a list of the benefits conferred upon 
the country by the United States navy. 
Write one, well-formed, expressive sen- 
tence concerning every benefit that you 
name. 

2. Write a story in which you present a 
character sketch of a person not in favor 
of the United States maintaining a large 
navy. Then tell of some event that brought 
home to him the fact that the navy confers 
priceless benefits upon the country. 

8. Imagine that a prize has been offered for 
the best short article in answer to the ques- 
tion: “How does the United States navy 
help people who are far removed from the 
sea?” Write the article. 


Il. If He Were President: A. Mitchell 
Palmer. By Donald Wilhelm. 


1, Give a short nomination speech in which 
you present Mr. Palmer as a_ suitable 
candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

2. Select from the article the point that seems 
to you the strongest one made in favor 
of Mr. Palmer. Develop the point in full 
as if it were a point in a long argumenta- 
tive composition. 

3. Draw from the article information con- 
cerning the way in which the writer pre- 
pared it. Explain how it is possible to ap- 
ply his method of composition to your 
own work in composition. 


Ill. A Long Way from Earth. 
old Howland. 


1. How much of the article serves as in- 
troduction? What does the writer accom- 
plish in the introduction? 

2. Show how the writer combines narration, 
description, and exposition without mak- 
ing any violent breaks in the course of the 
article. 

3. What methods does the writer follow in 
order to make his descriptions clear? 

4. Point out examples of simile and of meta- 
phor in the article. Tell why the figures 
have been employed. 

5. Draw from the article material to prove 
the proposition: “The airplane is now a 
satisfactory means of travel.” 

6. Write a short prophecy concerning the 
future use of the airplane. 


IV. We’ve Struck a Gusher! By Chester 
T. Crowell. 


1. Prove that, in some ways, Texas has dup- 
licated the story of Aladdin’s lamp. 

2. Re-tell, orally, any of the anecdotes in the 
article. 

8. Write an original humorous story in which 
you tell of the possible experiences of an 
imaginary person who rose suddenly from 
extreme poverty to extreme wealth, 
cause of the finding of oil on his property. 

4, Imagine that you owned some Texas land 
on which a “gusher” was struck. Write 
your own biography, as it might be if you 
were to become extremely wealthy. 

5. Someone asks: “What is oil? How did it 
get into the ground? Why can’t we find it 
anywhere?” Consult any good encyclopedia, 
and prepare a satisfactory talk in which 
you give clear answers to the questions. 


V. The Emancipated Puritan. By Allen 
Campbell. 


1. Explain why it is appropriate for the 
United States to celebrate the tercentenary 
of the Pilgrims. 

2. Tell the story of John Milton’s work for 
the Puritan cause. 

3. Exaetly what is Milton’s ‘“Areopagitica”? 
Name other examples of Milton’s prose. 

4. “We prefer rhetoric to cold logic.” What 
does the statement mean? Is it true? 

5. Explain the sentence: “We dodge the con- 
clusion of a train of thought.” 

6. Explain the following expressions: Green- 
wich Village essayists; decadent poets; su- 
percilious critics ; philistine ; mid-Vic- 
torian. 


VI. Cultivating the Mob Mind In College. 
By Edwin E. Slosson. 


1. What sort of government does Dr. Slosson 
believe is best for a school, or college, or 
country ? 

2. Draw from the article suggestions that 
will help you to write on the subject, “How 
My School Can Aid in Bringing About 
Good Government.” 

8. Explain in full the phrase, “The tyranny 
of the majority.” 


By Har- 





April 10, 1920 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Campaign—‘if He Were President, 
A. Mitchell Palmer,” ‘“‘The South Da- 
kota Primary,” “Senator Borah Is Bit- 
ter,” “Hoover Speaks Up.” 


1. Using the material in the article on Mr. 
Palmer write a platform of about five 
hundred words so as to bring out the views 
of the candidate on important current 
issues, foreign and domestic. 

2. What is Mr. Palmer’s solution for the high 
cost of living? What do you think of his 
remedies ? 

3. Compare Mr. Hoover and Mr. Palmer as 
administrators and men of business. What 
positions did each hold during the Great 
War? 

4. pein, “favorite,” “favorite son” and “dark 
horse. Read Lord Bryce’s description of 
the Presidential Convention in ‘The 
American Commonwealth.” 


ll. The Conquest of the Air—‘Progress 
Follows the Fleet,’’ “‘A Long Way from 
Earth.”’ 


1. Summarize what Secretary Daniels tells of 
the development of naval aviation. For 
what reasons, you suppose, does the 
Department of the Navy undertake the 
building of aircraft? How can an aerial 
fleet codperate with a sea fleet in war? 

2. Study the record of the London-Paris Air 
Express in the statistical summary at the 
end of Mr. Howland’s article. What does 
it reveal as to the possibilities of aircraft 
for commercial purposes? Do you think 
that the airplane can compete effectively 
with the train and the ship in passenger 
traffic? In freight traffic? In mail transport? 
Give your reasons. 

3. Reread Secretary Burleson’s article in The 
Independent of April 3, 1920. 


lll. American Resources—‘We’ve Struck a 
Gusher,” “The State of the Union,’’ 
“Coal Strike Called Off.’’ 


1. On an outline map of the United States 
show the distribution of natural resources 
and products indicated in Mr. Douglas’s 
survey of the state of the Union. 

2. Mention all the sources of power you can 
think of. Why are coal and oil at present 
the most important industrial fuels? In 
what states are they found? What possible 
substitutes can you suggest when the oil 
wells and coal mines give out? 

3. Describe the effects of an oil boom on land 
values. If you were in the Texas legisla- 
ture what laws would you propose to 
restrict land speculation or direct it into 
safe channels? Do you think the Single 
Tax a satisfactory remedy? 

4. Give an account of the settlement of the 
coal crisis. 

IV. Bolshevist Russia— “Industrial Con- 
scription in Russia,” “Soviet Shop 
Management.” 

1. Describe the organization and direction of 
Russia’s “labor army.’ 

2. Compare the hours of labor prevailing in 
Russia with the standard set by the 
American labof unions. 

3. What methods does the Russian Govern- 
ment use to stimulate increased production? 

V. Political Intolerance in America—‘Three 
Vicious Bills,’’ “Cultivating the Mob 
Mind in Colleges,” “Is Socialism Trea- 
son?” 

1. Show the similarity between intolerant sup- 
pression of minorities on the college campus 
and the same phenomenon in a state legis- 
lature. Do you think that schools and 
colleges are giving adequate training in 
habits of personal independence and of 
respect for the rights of others? 

2. How would you define “liberalism”? In 
what ways is the word misunderstood? 

8. Do you think that membership in a revolu- 
tionary political party can disqualify an 
elected candidate from office? Are Social- 
ists permitted to sit in European Parlia- 
ments ? 

4, What political liberties are guaranteed by 
the constitution of your State? 

VI. The Problem of Mandates—“‘England 
and Belgium in Africa,’”’ “Wilson and 
the Turkish Problem.” 

iL. bn does the League of Nations Cévenant 
have to say respecting the distribution of 

“mandates” and how does it define the 
mandatory system? 

2. What is the policy of the “open door”? 

8. Enumerate the points on which President 
Wilson differs from the European Allies 
with respect to the partition of Turkish 
territory. 

4. What effect do you suppose the refusal of 
the United States to enter the League of 
Nations will have on American influence 
in the settlement of the Turkish question? 








